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Hotes. 
UssHER'’s “ BRITANNICARUM ECCLESIARUM 
ANTIQUITATES.” 
Archbishop Ussher’s work on the introduction and 


early progress of Christianity in both Great Britain 
and Ireland, is well known as an almost inexhaus- 


tible repertory of information on that interesting 
part of our history, but as it was written in Latin, 
conformably to the commendable custom of his 
age, it has been atreasure inaccessible to the mere 


English reader. Lloyd and Stillingfleet, writing 
on “nearly connected subjects of British Church 
History, both wrote in the English language, 
which has also been adopted by our subsequent 
writers, though greatly to the inconvenience of 
continental scholars. It appears surprising that 
although Ussher’s book has been three times 
printed i in its original Latin, no one had ventured 
on publishing it in English. It had the extraor- 
dinary good fortune of being commended both by 
Catholics and Protestants for its great learning 
and fidelity of quotation, though there was much 
diversity of opinion as to the. conclusions which 
were to be deduced and regarded as established. 
“To panegyrise this extraordinary monument of 
learning, * says the late Rev. Dr. Elrington in his 

Life of Ussher (Dublin, 1847, p. 205. sq.) “is 
unnecessary, to det ail its contents impossible. 
The author, commenci ing with the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into ‘the British isles, continues 
his laborious researches to the close of the seventh 
century. [fe commences his history with the va- 
rious fabulous narratives respec ting the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain, through which he 
steers his course with great caution. He thence 
proceeds to the formation of the different British 
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sees, and the first notices of British bishops in 
Ecclesiastical History with the accounts of the 
Diocletian [ Diveletianean] Persecution, and the 
Upon the 
introduction of the Pelagian Heresy he dwells 
more fully, and gives a minute and detailed ac- 
count of its various forms and various authors, 
down to the arrival of Augustine in England. 
The learned author then turns his attention to 
another part of the country, and traces the colo- 
nies of the Picts and Scots in their various move- 
ments. He concludes with their conversion to 
Christianity, and a full account of St. Patrick and 
other Irish saints. The first edition of this work 
was printed in quarto [ Dublin}, 1639. The author 
prepared numerous additions for another edition, but 
did not live to publish it. It was printed long after 
his death, at London in folio, in the year 1677.” 

Dr. Elrington, however, was mistaken in giving 
1677 as the date of the second edition, which was 
not printed until ten years later. It bears dis- 
tinetly the date in Roman numerals mMpcixxxvit., 
but the reverend biographer was evidently misled 
by his taking the date, not from the book itself, 
but from the notice of it given by the learned Dr. 
Thomas Smith in his Vite quorundam eruditissi- 
et illustrinm Virorum, London, 1707, in 
which, by a typographical error, the date is wrongly 
given, 1677. In Dr. Elrington’s work this is not 
by any means a solitary instance of mistake that 
could and ought to have been avoided by careful 
examination of authorities. In at least one in- 
stance that I am acquainted with, subsequent wri- 
ters have been misled by depending too implicitly 
on Dr. Elrington’s accuracy in a statement re- 
specting a matter of history unnecessarily intro- 
duced into his Life of Ussher, and which, if at all 
permitted to find a place there, should have been 
correct. Of this, as having some literary import- 
ance, I intend to send the particulars to “ N. & 
Q.” The third edition of Ussher's Antiquities, is 
that included in Dr. Elrington’s collected edition 
of Ussher’s Works, printed at the Dublin Univer- 
sity press in 8vo., constituting the fifth and sixth 
volumes, but of which I am unable to give the 
date, as no title-pages have been supplied to any 
of the fourteen volumes which have as yet been 
issued of that long since printed, yet still incom- 
plete edition. 

The laborious task of translating the Britanni- 
carum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates into English did 
not remain unaccomplished. Put whether it were 
intended for publication, or only for private use, I 
have no means of determining. I have now in my 
possession the manuscript, whic th, from the style of 
both language and writing, I would refer, if not 
to Ussher’s time, to a period very little later. 
(For the satisfaction of the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
I enclose a tracing of a specimen.) It is in folio, 
on paper of two sizes, clos ely written on both 
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sides, each page containing about sixty lines. A 
considerable portion is wanting at the commence- 
ment, and a small portion at the end of the work ; 
besides which there is left blank in the middle a 
blank space of three pages and a balf, which the 
translator did not render. The original Latin 
work is divided into seventeen chapters, but of 
very unequal lengths. What remains of the MS. 
version want the entire of the first seven, and 
about a half of the eighth chapter. The lacuna of 
three and a half blank pages occurs in the six- 
teenth, and there is a small portion, about two 
leaves, deficient at the end of the seventeenth, the 
concluding chapter. Altogether the parts which 
have perished amount to about a fifth of the entire 
work. 

The version is exact, but often too literal to be 
intelligible without reference to the original. 
What is chiefly remarkable, and what gives it 
most value, is that the poetical quotations are 
almost all rendered metrically. Of these metrical 
versions, as well as of the prose translation, it may 
be not superfluous to give specimens. 

The Latin epitaph of St. Modwenna, which 
Ussher gives in his 15th chapter, consists of six 
lines, and is thus rendered by the anonymous 
translator : — 

“ Modwen in Treland born, in Scotland dyes 

England her tomb, God gaue her the skys, 
the first land gaue her life, the second death 
the third the land of lands to her bequeaths, 
Lamfortim takes what Conalls country gaue 
and happy Burton is the Uirgins graue.” 

In his 14th chapter, Ussher quotes the florid 
description of the paradisiacal Glaston, or the Isle 


of Avalon, given by the ancient metaphraser of | 


the British history who has been, perhaps incor- 
rectly, designated Gildas. As that author and his 
work are little known, I transcribe the version 
verbatim et literatim : — 


“The sea imbraceth round a happy Ile 
where all th’ Indulgencys of nature smile. 
nor theeues lurk there, nor uiolence of foes, 
noe heat nor cold intemperancy knows, 
eternall spring, the lilly and the rose 
reign there, and what’s more sweet than they, repose. 
blossoms & fruit upon one shady green, 
are in perpetuall succession seen, 
Virginity liues safe, Age is unknown 
noe sicknesses torment nor sorrows frown 
Content, that quiet Godess, gouerns all, 
none doe there own, but all things coimon call. 

A princely maide rules in this sacred place, 

guarded by maides whom she excells in grace 
a Nymph whom noble birth & decent forme 
Prudence & medicinall art adorne 
When Arthur did the royall crown dispose, 
& on a substitute the weight impose, 
in th’ year of Christ fiue hundred forty two 
imoderately wounded he did goe 
to Auallons Pallace, where this Royall dame 
his wounded limbs restor’d, & tis the fame 
if to such fame we may a credit giue, 
that she & Arthur still together liue.” 


In the same chapter, a little farther on, Ussher 
quotes some Latin verses concerning the Welch 
Saint Patern, with the metrical translation of 
which I conclude my specimens of this portion of 
the work : — 

“ Seeing how fraile the world was & how uain, 

he wholy bent his mind heauen to gain, 

wholy to Christ himself he dedicates, 

& rigorously his body macerates, 

in inexhausted labour perseueres, 

in prayers & fasting, watching & in tears 

the hungry, thirsty, Prisoner from him gaines 

relief, & he the stranger entertaines. 

the naked he doth cloath, & the sick heal 

wisly he all things doth, doth all things well 

& soe attain’d unto that kingdom bright 

where all the Saints are bless’d, & cloath’d with light.” 

One more specimen, to exemplify the general 
style of this translation, will be sufficient. I take 
it from the seventeenth chapter, where Ussher, after 
relating the conversion of the Prince and people of 
Dublin by St. Patrick, proceeds thus: — ‘ 

“ Dublin has two Cathedrall Churches, one without the 
walls of the City, known by the name of St. Patrick; the 
other in the midst of the City dedicated to the holy Tri- 
nity, within the bounds whereof the house of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was heretofore seated as we learn out of 
Giraldus. Within the limitts of the Church of S. Patrick, 
not farr from the Bellfry, we sce that Well (late inclosd 
& stop’d up in priuate houses) att which the new con- 
uerts of Dublin were baptiz’d by him, near the city 
Southward as we haue heard before out of Jocelin. The 
other consecrated to the holy name of the Trinity comonly 
called Christ Church is built upon subterraneous uaults, 
whereof in the Black Book of that church wee read thus, 
The Arches or Uaults were founded by the Danes before 
the coming of S. Patrick, & att that time Christs Church 
was not founded nor built as it is now, therefore S. Pat- 
rick celebrated Mass in one of the Uaults, which to this 
day is called, 8. Patricks Uault.” 

In the translation of proper names this MS. has 
several manifest errors, and some variations, con- 
cerning which I do not know whether they may not 
have been intended as corrections of the original 
text. Thus in one place “ Josephus Exoniensis” 
is rendered “Joseph of Oxford.” In another I 
find “ Wigorniensis” is translated “ of Winches- 
ter.” Ussher’s “juxta urbem Pontanam” becomes 
“near the city Pontana.” It should have been 
translated “ near the town of Drogheda,” to which 
the Latinised equivalent Pontuna exactly agrees. 
Again, where Ussher says “in Killenensi Leareyeo- 
logio invenio,” the MS. has, “I find in the Mar- 
tyrology of Killkenny,” a variation which I would 
submit to the investigation of the Kilkenny Ar- 
cheological Society. 

Perhaps there is no work connected with our 


: early ecclesiastical history which stands more in 


need of a competent editor than this of Ussher. 
As to Dr. Elrington’s edition, it is at most but a 


| reprint, without a line of annotation or reference 


to the many additional sources of information 
which have become accessible since the time of 
Ussher. An English translator would require as 
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at an extent of acquaintance with the subject, 
as would be required in the editor of the Latin 
original. It is scarcely creditable to our litera- 
ture, that as yet we have neither a translation, 
nor a good edition of the Latin. ARTERUS. 
Dublin. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Shakspeare’s Will (2™ S. vi. 494.) — Having 
formerly asked your influential correspondents to 
ress for a photograph (however imperfect) of 
bakspeare’s will, [ am glad to find that Mr. W. 
J. Smrru introduces the subject again, and forci- 
bly supports the proposal. Pray Mr. Editor use 
your personal influence with your many corre- 
ndents to get this photograph at once. Surely 
the present Administration needs no pressing on 
such a literary matter as this. As to the cost, it 
would be amply repaid, and a large surplus re- 
alised. Scores of your readers, like myself, would 
be glad to give a guinea for a copy of the will as 
it is, however damaged by time and careless hands. 
The letter-press copy, with the facsimile signa- 
tures, published by Mr. Hartiwext, is valyable, 
but a photograph would be invaluable. If any 
difficulty occurred, I could name one or two Shak- 
spearian photographers to whom the work would 
be a labour of love. Este. 


Who was J. M, S. of Shakspeare's Second 
Folio ? — The well-known beautiful lines signed 
J.M.S. prefixed to the second folio of Shak- 
speare (1632) have given rise to much specula- 
tion as to their authorship. Some (Mr. Hunter 
and Mr, Sincer) have thought from internal 
evidence that they are by Richard JaMeS; but 
there seems no reason why he should have put 
J. M. S. for James. Mr. Cottier thinks they 
are the production of Milton, who signed John 
Milton, Student. But this also seems far-fetched. 
Others have attributed them (with very little 
cause) to Jasper Mayne. But why should he 
write J. M. S.? I am not aware whether my con- 
jecture has been forestalled, but at all events I 
will hazard it, with your permission. The fine 
portrait prefixed to Chapman's Iliad, so admi- 
rably reproduced in Mr. Russell Smith's pretty 
edition, Ses the following lines aflixed to it: — 

kingdoms strove which theyres should Homer 

call, 

And now one Chapman ownes him from them all. 

“Scotie Nobilis. 

“Eruditoram Poctarum hujus vi facil? Principi, Dno 
Georgio Chapman, Homero (velit nolit Invidia) Redivivo, 
M. Tessellam hane D. D. 

“ Ile simul Musas et Homerum scripserit ipsum 

(Qui scribit nomen (Magne Poeta) tuum.” 

Now who was this J. M. who presented Chap- 

man with this plate? Was he the Scotix Nobilis 


who wrote the above lines ? If so, J. M. S. would 
be J.M. Scotus. I hazard this query and sug- 
gestion, as I have but few books near me, and 
have no means of referring to authorities. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents could clear the 
mystery, and the J. M. of Chapman may be iden- 
tified as the J. M.S. of the second folio of Shak- 
speare. I am aware that some have thought 
Chapman himself the author of the lines (viz. in 
Shakspeare), but they are not in his style. The 
date of the portrait prefixed to the Jliad is 1616. 
CEYLONENSIS. 


Portraits and Busts of Shakspeare (2"¢ §. vi. 91. 
227. 255.) — In your 1* S. iv. 307. is a notice by 
Mr. Hattiwett of a cast recently completed by 
Mr. Tite, Stratford-on-Avon, of the bust of Shak- 
speare. I have a copy of this. It can scarcely be 
called a “bust;” it is a “head.” I have, however, 
another one, a full-sized bust, with the cushion 
and hands. It cannot be the same as the one to 
be had in Birmingham for a few shillings (see “N. 
& Q.” 255.) ; this must be a reduced copy. 1am 
satisfied mine is from a cast the mould of which 
was taken direct from the original at Stratford- 
on-Avon. The head agrees perfectly with Mr. 
Tite’s so taken. 

I have now lying before me a considerable col- 
lection of Shalapense portraits of all sorts, and 
engravings from the bust, taken from the sides, 
full front, &c. &ec. The best engraving I consider 
to be the one issued under the superintendence of 
Mr. Britton. The following extract from his pro- 
spectus has, I think, been strictly adhered to : — 

“Copy the Bust, I pray you, as it is: nothing exte- 
nuate, nor set down aught from fancy. In doing this the 
Artist will have an ample reward in the approbation of 
the discriminating connoisseur and critic.” “To gratify 
the lovers of Shakspeare 1 am induced to have this Por- 
trait engraved, and am determined to have only good 
and perfect impressions of the Plate sold, each of which 
will be numbered and signed by 

«J, Brrrron, 
10. Tavistock Place, 
London. 

“ January 31, 1816.” 

My copy is a fine proof, on India paper; but 
Mr. Britton has omitted to number and sign it. 
I think Mr. Lowne will find the frontispiece to 
Mr. Singer’s last edition of Shakspeare to be from 
one of the photographs. I do not consider it 


/ agrees so closely with the bust as Mr. Britton’s, 
| but decidedly better than those in Boaden and 


Wivell. 

When the Shakspeare Society published their 
engraving from the “ Chandos portrait,” Mr. J 
Payne Cot.ier was to give the members a volume 
showing the authenticity of the Chandos picture. 
I trust Mr. Coxxier still intends carrying his inten- 
tions into effect, although the Society is defunct. 

S. Wason. 


Glasgow. 
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A Shakspeare Autograph ? —The subjoined ac- 
count of an autograph, supposed to be that of the 
poet, is extracted from the Manchester Guardian 
of Monday, 10th January, 1859, where it occurs 
in a notice of the objects exhibited at the last 
meeting of “ The Brotherhood,” a literary and 
antiquarian society of that city: — 

“A description was given of two autographs in a Bible, 
purchased a few years ago by Mr. William Sharp, of 
Roman Place, Higher Broughton, of a man named James 
Butterworth, of Heywood. The first of the two auto- 
graphs which give interest to the volume is * William 
NShakspere, 1614, written on the blank, or verso, of the 
title-page to the New Testament. The other is written 
inside the end-back of the volume, and is ‘ Willm. Shak- 
spere, off S. O. A. his Bible, 1613.’ Of the few admit- 
tedly authentic autograph signatures of Shakspeare, these 
most resemble that written in the copy of Florio’s edition 
of Montaigne’s Essays. The next writing in date to these 
is ‘John Fox off Warwick was the owners off this Bible, 
Ano. Dom. 1633." There is much writing in the book, 
especially of births, baptisms, and deaths of two families 

-of Bradshaws, of Bradshaw in this county [ Lancashire ] 
1664—1681, and of Halls of Failsworth, 1727—170, with 
quotations from Scripture, verses of hymns, &c. The 
title to the Old Testament is gone; that to the New has 
the imprint ‘Imprinted at London, by Robert Barker, 
printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1611. 
The title-page to the metrical version of the Psalms, by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, shows that this portion of the 
volume was ‘printed at London, for the Company of 
Stationers, 1612.’ 

From the particulars which are given, it ap- 
pears possible, perhaps I might even say probable, 
that the Bible thus described was really in the 
possession of the great dramatist ; but it will re- 
main for the practised archeologist to determine 
by actual inspection and examination whether it 
be genuine. Should the result of such examina- 
tion be favourable, would it not be desirable that 
such an interesting relic of one of England's 
greatest names should be secured for some pro- 
vincial city, in preference to depositing it in the 
British Museum, where the concentration of all 
that is valuable in arts and letters appears already 
to have been carried to an extent which is incon- 
venient and unwieldy ? ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 


“ Baccare :” “ Soud! soud!" Was Shakspeare 
ever in Italy ?—In the Taming of the Shrew, Act 
IT. Se. 1., Gremio says to Petruchio : 

“ Let us, that are poor petitioners, speak too: 
Baccare! you are marvellous forward.” 

This word has generally been considered to 
mean stand back, or go back ; but I think Shak- 
speare would never have coined such a word, 
especially as Gremio does not want Petruchio to 
go away, but rather to stand still, and give them 
an opportunity to speak. The Italians are very 
fond of invoking Bacchus, a custom they no doubt 
have derived from classical times. 
furnishes them with materials for semi-oaths, or 


The old deity | 
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swearing, as Hotspuf says, “ like a comfit-maker’s 
wife ;” and you hear “ body of Bacchus,” “ visage 
of Bacchus,” and sometimes even “ nose of Bac- 
chus,” apostrophised with every variety of tone and 
gesticulation. May it not be * Bace’ are,” “altars 
of Bacchus?” The name of the town of Baccha- 
rach on the Rhine is said to have been derived 
from this phrase. 

In Act IV. Se. 1., when Petruchio brings the 
lady home, and is impatient for his supper, he 
says: 

“ Where are those —~. Sit down, Kate, and welcome. 

Soud, soud, soud, soud. 

This word seems to have bafiled all the com- 
mentators. Malone supposed it to be a word in- 
vented to express weariness; but Petruchio is 
anything but weary, as we see in the sequel. Is 
not the word the Italian “ sii,” mispelt ? “Siu, sii, 
sii,” is “ Up, up, be active,” —a word you hear on 
board ship, or anywhere where there is or ought to 
be a bustle. I remember being much struck when I 
first heard the phrase, and immediately thought of 
this passage. He evidently means: “ Where are 
those idle loitering fellows ? Come! up! up! with 
you, .bring up supper!” On board ship the 
phrase “sii! si!” is equivalent to our “ Come! 
tumble up, lads !” 

I often think Shakspeare must have been in 
Italy. He was evidently fond of travelling ; and 
in the prime of his life must have been in easy 
circumstances, and have had leisure to indulge his 
curiosity. He seems to have understood the lan- 
guage well, even better than French. He appears 
to have been acquainted with the topography of 
the country. There are none of the slips of the 
pen as to Verona, Padua, Mantua, or Venice, that 
there are when he writes of Bohemia, Illyria, or 
Epidamnum. The character of the Italian gen- 
tleman is so natural. He is different from Prince 
Henry, Hotspur, Falconbridge, or the French 
Biron, or Bertram. The manner of the servants, 
too, towards their masters, and the way in which 
they offer their adieus and mingle with the con- 
versation is so very Italian. In short, there are 
numerous undefinable traits of manners and cha- 
racters that lead me to the conclusion that Shak- 
speare must have travelled in Italy. A. A. 


Commentators on Shakspeare and Dante, Stee- 
vens and Lombardi, a Parallel.—The comment of 
the former on the passage of Shakspeare, “ There 
is a divinity that shapes our ends,” &e. is too well- 
known to need repetition in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” The parallel absurdity of Lonnenll will, I 


have no doubt, be new to many of your readers :— 
“ Mostrocci un’ ombra dall’ un canto sola, 
Dicendo: colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
Lo cuor, che ’n su *] Tamigi ancor si cola.” 
Dante’s Inferno, xii. 118. 
“ Nell’ anno 1270 Guido, Conte di Monforte, nella cittd 
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di Viterbo, in chiesa e in tempo di messa, anzi nel tempo 
stesso dell’ elevazione della sacra Ostia, con una stoc- 
cata nel cuore proditoriamente ammazzd Arrigo, nipote 
@ Arrigo 3, Re d’ Inghilterra; in vendetta dell’ obbro- 
briosa morte che Adoardo, cugino dell’ ucciso, aveva per 
giusta ragione di stato fatta in Londra subire a Simone di 
Monforte, suo genitore. ‘Trasferito in Londra il corpo del 
morto Arrigo, fu sopra di una colonna, a capo del ponte 
sul Tamigi, riposto il di lui cuore entro una coppa a’ oro, 
per ricordare ag!’ Inglesi |’ oltraggio ricevuto (il Landino, 
Vellutello, Daniello, e Venturi tutti d’ accordo dicono la 
coppa con entro il cuore a’ Arrigo posta in mano alla 
statua del medesimo Arrigo, innalzato sopra il di lui 
sepolero nella capella dei Re. Gio. Villani perdé, piu favo- 
revolmente al parlare del Poeta nostro, riferisce collocata 
quella coppa su di una colonna sopra il ponte del Tamigi. 
Cron. Lib. 7. cap. 40.). Questa notizia premessa, ecco la 
costruzione insieme e spiegazione de’ presenti due versi. 
Colui, Guido di Monforte ; in gre mbo a Dio, espressione en- 
fatica invece di dire nella casa di Dio ed alla di lui pre- 
senza; fesse, da fendere ; taglid, feri lo cuor di Arrigo, che ’n 
sul Tamigi (riportaci tal lezione, invece della volgata, 
che’n su Tamigi, trovata nel ms. di Filippo Villani, il ch. 
autore degli Aneddoti, Verona, 1790, n. v. fac 12.) sul 
ponte del Tamigi; ancor si cola gli Espositori tutti in- 
tendono per antitesi detto invece di si cole, si onora; chi 
sa pero che non fosse quella coppa forata a guisa di cola- 
tojo, accio se ne vedesse il sanzue a scolare, e cosi mag- 
giormente si eccitassero gli animi alla vendetta; e che 
ancor si cola non vaglia quanto ancora se ne sta nel colu- 
tojo.” 
The Florentine editor of Dante, 1838, adds 


“Tl Biagioli trova questa seconda opinione del Lombar- 
di indegna di lui, non che di Dante, e ridicola quanto 
mai si pud dire; ne in questo sappiamo come il Lom- 
bardi possa aver luogo a buona difesa.” 

ANON. 


Hanilet's “ Eiseil.” —'The “ Eisell” controversy 
makes nu less than seventeen appearances in vo- 


| 


lumes ii. iii, and iv. of the 1* S. of *N. & Q.,” | 


one of the articles thereupon extending to more 


than four pages! Allow me to add a brief quota- | 


tion to the mass of evidence already adduced. 


“The Saxon etymon of Jseldon, according to Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner, is Vsseldune, i. e. the Down of the Yssel, which 
I take to have been the original name of some river, most 
likely of the river of Wells, which joined or fell into 
the Fleet River; but I consider also that Feel or Eysel is 
the same as Ousel, the diminutive of Ouse, or Eyse in the 
British language, signifying either a river or water. . . . 
Many places situated on or near rivers have the prefix of 
Isel or Isle.” (Yseldon; a Perambulation of Islington, vy 
T. E. Tomlins, Esq.) 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Shakspeare Query.— Who was “ W. C. O.,” the 
author of “ Memoir of William Shakespeare, Esq.” 
(sic) in two volumes of Poems by William Shake- 
speare, with Illustrative Remarks Original and Se- 
lect, published by C. Chapple, Pall Mall, in 1804? * 
My chief reason for asking the question is that I 
do not find this edition named in Wilson's Shak- 


[* By Walley Chamberlaine Oulton, dramatie writer, 


| to contain references to Ben Jonson. 
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speariana, nor in Mr. Halliwell’s still later list. 
Is it not time to issue another catalogue of Shak- 
speariana? and could it not be done by your 
numerous contributors sending you the name, 
date, &c. of every book about Shakspeare not in 
Wilson's or Halliwell’s Catalogues ? 
Books Wanted” by J. R. Smith, contains many 
useful hints about miscellaneous Shakspeariana in 
periodicals, &c. Este. 


Shakspeare’s Sonnets. —It appears exceedingly 
probable (as I very briefly pointed out in the corner 
of a periodical several years ago), that the 107th 
sonnet, at least, was addressed to the Earl of 
Southampton : — 

“ Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world, dreaming of things to come — 

[ This evidently refers to some event of notoriety and 
public interest. } 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

[An allusion to Southampton’s imprisonment in the 

Tower for his share in the conspiracy of Essex. } 
The mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured ; 


{ The death of Elizabeth. | 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
[Apprehensions respecting the fate of Southampton. } 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
[ The accession of James. } 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My Love* looks fresh, &c. &c. 
{The release of Southampton from imprisonment, and 
restoration of his titles and estates. ] 
And thou, in this, shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent.” 
{ Another allusion to Elizabeth. ] 
The 78th, 80th, and some other sonnets appear 


J.G. 


CURIOUS INACCURACY : DE QUINCY AND COLERIDGE 
—PYTHAGORAS ON BEANS. 

Tt has often been said that “nothing is so plea- 
sant as to correct a critic.” As to the pleasure 
of administering such retributive justice, I will 
not decide, but I think I have found an occasion 
in which it ought to be done. 

Soon after the death of S. T. Coleridge, in 1834, 
there appeared in Tuit's Magazine several articles 
from ihe pen of De Quiney on the deceased ; in 
one of which an insidious charge of plagiary was 
put forward in the shape of the following dialogue 
between Poole and the writer, both foremost 
friends of the deceased : — 

“ Poole (loquitur), Pray, my young friend, did you 


* «The love I dedicate to your lordship is without 


and continuator of Victor’s History of the Theatres of | end,” “ What I have done is yours, what | haye to do is 
yours.” (Preface to Rape of Lucrece.) 


London, and other works. 
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ever form an opinion, or rather did it ever happen to you 
to meet with any rational opinion or conjecture of others, 
upon that most irrational dogma of Pythagoras about 
beans? You know what I mean, that monstrous doc- 
trine, in which he asserts that a man might as well, for 
the wickedness of the thing, eat his own grandmother as 
meddle with beans. 

* De Quincy. Yes, the line is in the Golden Verses: J 
remember it well. 

Poole. True,” &c., &c. 

Upon this the dialogue proceeds to charge Cole- 
ridge with having done “some German author,” 
“a poor stick of a man,” the honour to sfeal from 
him an explanation of this mystic prohibition, to 
the effect that “beans being in use in voting and 
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balloting, Pythagoras intended to charge his dis- | 


ciples, symbolically, not to interfere with elec- 
tioneering or political intrigue.” And this charge 
of shabby theft is conveyed in as honied phrase as 


Mrs. Candour herself could wrap it in : “ Our dear | 


excellent friend Coleridge, than whom God never 
made a creature more divinely endowed, yet, 
strange to say, he sometimes steals from other 
people, just as you or I might do,” &e. 

Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge, in editing the 


Table-Tatk of S. T. Coleridge, notices this attack, 


with natural indignation, and shows that the ex- 
planation which a “best friend” and “ foremost 


admirer” charged his relative with “honouring a | 
German scamp by stealing from him to pass as his | 


own original,” was familiar to the “fifth form 
boys of his day at Eton.” And though he ex- 
presses some surmise that his masters, Dr. Keate 
and others, might have learned it from the Ger- 
man, and acknowledges himself ignorant whence 


the explanation originally came, yet he might | 


easily have found that other interpreters, besides 
the “ stick of a German,” had noticed this explan- 
ation: Dacier (Vie de Pythagore, tom. i. exi.) ex- 
pressly refers to this as one of the solutions of the 
symbol held by the ancients, and quotes Hesy- 
chius as explaining the word “ bean” as synony- 
mous with “ voting.” So that Coleridge could as 


little claim originality for the explanation (if he | 
ever did claim it) as be obnoxious to the charge of | 


plagiary from a “stick of a German” (name un- 
nown). 

But the curious part of the whole affair is, that 
H. N. Coleridge, in his anxiety to vindicate his 
great namesake, should have overlooked the double 
blunder of his candid critics: first, that of Mr. 
Poole in quoting, as a dictum of Pythagoras, that 
which is not his at all; secondly, that of Mr. De 


Quincy, when, with an “ opium-inspired" reminis- | 


cence, he “ remembered well” a line of the “Golden 
Verses” which has no existence whatever in that 
poem! There is not a word, much less a line, 
about beans in the “Golden Verses.” An allu- 
sion there may be to them, as forbidden elsewhere, 
in the 67th line ; but the Pythagorean prohibition 
is among the “ Symbola,” and nowhere else. 
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The fact is, that when Mr. Poole makes Pytha- 
goras say that “a man might as well eat his own 
grandmother as meddle with beans,” and when De 
Quincy “ remembered the line so well,” where it 
never existed, they had both a confused recol- 
lection of a proverbial on dit attributed to the 
Egyptian priests, which is quoted by Bayle from 
Sextus Empiricus as follows : — 

“ Oarrov av ras kehadas Tarépwr 
“ Dicunt se parentum capita citius esuros quam fabas.” 
Sext. Empiricus, Pyrrion. Hypotypos. quoted 

by Bayle, art. PyTHAGoras. 

The editor of The Table- Talk calls the critique 
of De Quincy — based, as he says, on a supposed 
conversation eight-and-twenty years before — 
“ sharp, learned, and charitable,” meaning, obvi- 
ously, that he considered it quite the reverse; 
but he seems not to have observed how specially 
disentitled it was to the two first of these epithets. 

A. B. Rowan. 


PSALM CXXXVII. BY THE EARL OF BRISTOL, 


On the fly-leaf of an old edition of Dr. Donne's 
Poems (date 1669), which I purchased at a second- 
hand bookseller’s a little time ago, I found written 
the enclosed in the handwriting and spelling of 
either the last or the preceding century. 

Can you tell me who this Earl of Bristol was, 
and if his poems are published ? 

“ Psalm 137. by y® E. of Bristoll. 

“ Sitting by y® streams that glide 
Down by Babell’s towering wall, 
With our tears we fill’d y* tide, 
Whilst our mournfull thoughts recall 
Thee O Sion, and thy fall. 
“ Our neglected harps unstrung 

Not acquainted with y® hand 

Of y® skillfull tuner, hung 

On y* willow trees y* stand 

Planted in y® neighbour land. 


“ Yet y® spitefull foe commands 
Songs of Mirth, and bids us lay 
To dumb harps our captive hand 
And to scoff our sorrows say 
Sing us some sweet Hebrew laye. 
“ But say we our holy strain 
Is too pure for heathen land ; 
Nor may we our hymns profane, 
Tuning either voice or hand 
To delight a savage band. 
“ Holy Salim, if thy love 
Fall from my forgetfull heart, 
May y* skill by which I move 
Strings of Musick tuned by Art 
From my withered hand depart. 


“ May my speechless tongue give sound 
To no accent, but remain 
In my prisoned roof fast bound, 
If my sad soul entertain 
Mirth till Thou rejoyce again! 
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« In yt day remember Lord 
Edom’s brood; thus in our groans 
They triumphe with fire and sword, 
Burn their city, hew their bones, 
And make all one heap of stones. 


“ Cruell Babell, thou shalt feel 
The revenger of our groans, 
When y* happy victors steel, 
As thine ours, shall hew thy bones, 
And make all one heap of stones. 


“ Men shall bless y° hand yt tears 
From y® Mother's soft embraces 
Sucking infants, and besmears 
W'> their brains y* rugged faces 
Of y® rocks and stony places.” 


D. P.C. 


KING HENRY STEWART. 


In the volume of Scotch Songs and Ballads re- 
cently published by Mr. T. G. Stevenson of 87. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, there is a very re- 
markable old ballad, entitled the “ Complaint of 
Scotland,” written upon the murder of Darnley. 
The editor has prefixed some observations on 
the character of the murdered monarch which do 
not correspond with those usually entertained by 
those various writers who have had occasion to 
consider it. 

There is grave subject for reflection in what has 
been urged on behalf of the unhappy youth who 
was murdered at the early age of twenty-one, hav- 
ing espoused in minority his cousin Mary, who 
was his senior by at least two years. An addi- 
tional suggestion may be added to those there 
given as to the unfair manner in which historians 
have uniformly dealt with his character. 

Scotland was at the time of Darnley’s marriage 
divided into parties—the Roman Catholics and 
the Presbyterians — each regarding the other with 
the most inveterate hatred. The boy-husband 
lived and died a Papist. From the Protestant 
party he had little justice to expect. On the other 
hand, the Roman Catholics could not uphold him 
without throwing discredit on his wife, who they 
were bound to support at all risks. To invest 
him with anything like goodness was to render his 
assassination the more detestable. By making 
Queen Mary the injured wife, sympathy was on 
her side: hence originated all the stories about his 
ill usage of her and so forth. Had he been a 
Calvinist he would have no lack of defenders ; but 
as he adhered to the ancient faith no one arose to 
say one word in his favour. 

Nevertheless seripta litera manet; his poems exist, 
and show, not only a highly cultivated and amiable 
mind, but afford positive proof of much poetical 
excellence. He was confessedly an accomplished 
lad. In England his education had been care- 
fully attended to; he was a scholar, a translator, 
besides excelling in those manly sports in which it 
was the pride of youths of high birth to indulge. 
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Mr. John Colville, who had every means of know- 
ing the truth, in the life of his son, tells us that 
Darnley was affable, courteous, and generally 
liked ; adding that his great fault was his inabi- 
lity to keep a secret. 

Such a lad was of all others the most likely to 
be early influenced by designing persons, and the 
Scotch nobles by whom he was surrounded were, 
with few exceptions, a set of most unprincipled 
ruffians. Even as regarded Bothwell their beha- 
| viour was infamous ; they sanctioned his dealings 
| with Mary, and when they had got him in the pit 
| left him there. Whatever may have been the 
real nature of the connexion between Rizzio and 
the queen, it is easy to see that the admitted 
familiarity between them was an excellent ground 
for infuriating the youthful husband, and bring- 
ing him forward as the leader of the persons en- 
gaged in the slaughter of her majesty’s minion. 
Mary’s abominable French education, in a court 
where all was vice, and where virtue was only 
mentioned to be laughed at, was not the one ex- 
actly suited for the climate of her northern do- 
minions, and a familiarity which Catherine de 
Medici might in Paris with impunity indulge in 
with a menial, could not very safely be introduced 
by her daughter-in-law amongst the Calvinistic 
citizens of Edinburgh. J. M. 


inor Notes. 

Best mode of repairing fractured Sepulchral 
Urus.— During the sojourn of the late Ten M. 
Kemble in Ireland, and a very short time before 
his lamented death, | received from his lips the 
following recipe for the best mode of repairing 
fractured unglazed pottery, of the class usually 
denominated “ sepulchral urns.” As few persons 
had more experience in such matters than Mr. 
Kemble, I think it may be useful to place on re- 
cord in the pages of “N. & Q.” the following 
“ Note” which I made February 21, 1856 : — 

“ Put the pieces together with best cabinet-maker's 
glue, then glue thin calico inside the urn. Mix equal 
parts of rye meal (or, if that is not at hand, oatmeal,) 
and plaster of Paris, and moisten: with this fill up cracks 
and breaches. Dry perfectiy in the sun, or by slow heat; 
when dry, dap over the mended parts with linseed oil.” 

James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 

Painless Operations without Chloroform. — Dr. 
William Turner, in his Herball, published in the 
year 1551, mentions a wine made 
“of the roots of the mandrake, to be given to persons 
who had to be cut, seared, or burned, and they shall feel 
no pain, but they shall fall into forgetfulness and sleepish 
drowsiness. The apples, if a man smetu of them will 
make him sleep, and also if they be eaten.” 

‘These are facts similar to those which the poet 
in a Pleasant Comedy refers to, as cited by T. C. 
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in “N. & Q.” 2™ §S. vi. 470., but they can- 
not properly be termed pclae 4 S. B. 


Scribbling on Tombstones. — As the subject of 
scribbling on windows, fly-leaves, &c. has had 
a corner in “N. & Q.,” perhaps the following 
may be also worth recording. In many chureh- 
yards in Ireland, and on mural slabs in very 
old churches, I have often remarked lines and | 
sentences scribbled on the stones, evidently with 
nails or other sharp-pointed implements, beside 
that of the cutter’s chisel. One of the most re- 
markable that I have met with is the following, 
written on a tombstone in the centre of the ruins 
of the celebrated cathedral on the rock of Cashel. 


Curiously enough it bears the initial letters of my | 
own name at the end. The following are the | 


lines : — 

“ The Rock of Cashel is a proud memorial 
Of the former greatness of the Emerald Isle: 
The scenes about it so exquisitorial, 

Since good St. Patrick did on them smile. 
Sut in the Round Tower 

There’s no shady bower 

From winter shower 

Or summer sun; 

Sut in King Cormac’s Chapel 

There one may grapple 

With a marble friar or freestone nun.* 

“ There’s an old Abby nicely situated, 
Standing all convenient on the plain below; 
But how it came there, or was fabricated, 
No man is living now at all to know. 

The snow white thorn 
The green fields adorn 
At rosey morn 
And scent the gale, 
Through low and high-land 
In this beauteous Island, 
And wafts it sweetly to Innisfail. 
Ss. R.” 


Innisfail is an island near Cork. In North 


Wales I have met with a great deal of seribbling | 


on tombstones, but nothing so remarkable at any 
place as the above. 
Liverpool. 


Epigram on Dr. Willis.—As you have inserted 
(2™ S. vii. 88.) an epigram rather disparaging to 
the medical attendants of Geo. III. during his in- 

sanity, I hope you will find room for the following, 

rather more complimentary and just to one of 
those gentlemen, to whose skill and judgment I 
believe his temporary recoveries were generally 
attributable. 

When on one occasion (the first attack I be- 
lieve), the King suddenly recovered in the very 
crisis of the great Regency debate, the rush of 
congratulation to St. James's was extraordinary. 
Books were opened in the apartments to receive 


the signatures of those who came to record their | 


* This is in allusion to the chapel of King Cormac, the 
underneath of which is remarkable for the beauty and 
classic character of the figures, representing the religious, 


S. RepMonp. | 
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loyal anxiety, and among the rest many waverers, 
who had hitherto hung between the “ rising sun” 
of the Prince's party, and “ the Pittites,” who 
stood by the King, now flocked in amazingly loyal 
and anxious. My father told me that as he was 
struggling up the staircase among others, he 
heard one gentleman, looking significantly at a 
knot of these trimming courtiers, observe to his 
| friend, “ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 
“ Yes,” replied the other quickly, “ The king's 
| recovered, thanks to Dector Willis.” Although my 
father followed these gentlemen close into the re- 
ception room, he was unable to discover the 
names of the authors of this admirable “ im- 
promptu.” A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


John Wesley's Visit to Zeyst.—In An Extract 
of the Rev. Mr. John Wesley's Journal from Sept. 
4, 1782, to June 28, 1786, vol. xx. (London, New 
| Chapel, City Road, 1786), we find some parti- 
_ culars concerning a visit he paid to Zeyst, a Mo- 

ravian settlement i in the province of Utrecht. As 
Iam able to give you the translation of a tran- 
| script from the Diary of the Brethren’s community 
| in that place for the year 1783, I think you will 
_ perhaps consider it worthy of insertion : — 
| “On June the 28th the Children’s Prayer-meeting 
| was held, and Brother Wiirgatsch presided at all their 
assemblies. At nine o’clock they prayed their wonted 
| Litany, had a sermon in the afternoon, at three o'clock 
| their love-feast, and, after that, the prayer. This after- 
noon we had here from England, by way of Amsterdam, 
the well-known minister of the Methodists, John Wesley, 
| in the company of some other ministers. He came to 
| visit our Brother Anthony [viz. Anthony Seiffert], his 
| old friend; went hastily over the Brethren’s and Sister's 
| Ilouses, and was present at the love-feast of the Children, 
| who sang in his behalf a couple of benedictory verses, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday, which he is just cele- 
brating. In conclusion the blessing: ‘The mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with us all, Amen!’ was sung, At 
half-past four he returned with his company to Utrecht, 
where he had preached yesterday.” 
| In the Sister’s house at Zeyst there still is a 
lady living who remembers having joined in the 
children’s hymn, and who thus can be said to have 
concurred to the blessings of John Wesley's 
eightieth birthday. J. H. van Lenner. 
Zeyst, Jan, 15, 1859. 


Queries. 


BURT (CAPTAIN), AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, ETC.” 


Can any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
furnish me with any particulars of Capt. Burt, the 
reputed author of the above-mentioned curious 
letters ? * T have had four different editions of 


[* Gous gh’ s conjectures of the authorship of f this work 
will be found in our Lt Ser, xii, 496,—Ep. 
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the work in my possession, the last of these pub- | 


lished in 1822, edited by J. Jamieson and Sir 
Walter Scott. In this edition occurs the only 
notice I have ever met with of Capt. Burt. In 
it the editors say, “'The author is commonly un- 
derstood to have been Capt. Burt, an oilicer of 
engineers, who about 1730 was sent into Scotland 
as a contractor, 

I have had for some time by me a MS. volume 
of the business letters of an Inverness merchant 
dated from 1744—1746, and in this MS. I find 


the following addressed to “ Edw‘. Burt, London,” | 


who I am inclined to believe is one and the same 
individual as Capt. Burt. Taken in connection 
with what Jamieson and Scott say of Burt being 
sent to Scotland as a Contractor, and the subject 
of the Highland merchant's letter, there seems 
little doubt of my being correct. A Cetr. 
“ Inverness, 22nd February, 1745. 
Edw‘. Burt, London. 
“Sir, 

“This in Consequence of the Inclosed to which please 
be referred, goes Chiefly to advise that I have of this 
date drawn bill on vou payable at ten days’ sight to the 
order of Alex". Innes, Edin™, 92/. 10s, 3d. value of 
a year’s Coal and Candle for Fort George from the 24" 
June last to the 24" June next, to which I doubt not 
your giveing due honour, You'll please observe that in 
the Estimate now made on, the Coals are only valued at 
eighteen pence p™ barrel, which is at least sixpence pt 
barrel below their present value, so that when our Coal 
Ships Come in whatever the Coals cost above Eighteen 
pence p* barrel must be brought to your Debit in a new 
Account. I am very Glade to heare that the Marshall * 
isin good health, and if good Wishes would avail him 
anything, he has none more sincere for his person and 


interest than mine, I have hade the honour of attending | Se! . r 
| widow of the Lord Howth of Ireland. His 


him through the Highland Barracks and of seeing him 
in my own house here. I wish all health, happiness, 
and Prosperity may attend him. 
“Tam, Sir, 
&e., &e. 


Minor Queries. 


Words used by Milton. — Milton uses “ metal” 
more than once for “ mine,” in the sense, that is, 
of the Latin “ metallum.” He uses “ symbol” as 
contribution to a common stock, in the sense, that 
is, of the Greek svu€vAov. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether any other English writers use 


these words in these meanings; and if so, give | 


the quotations, or the references ? 

In like manner, Milton uses “ temperament ” in 
the sense that the Latin “ temperamentum” 
sometimes has, namely that of compromise. He 
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The Pococke Family.—Richard Pococke, Bishop 
of Meath, author of Z'ravels in the East, &e., was 
born Nov. 19, 1704, and died Sept. 1765. He 
was the son of Richard Pococke and Elizabeth 
(Mills) his wife, who were married April 26, 
1698. Dorothea Pococke, sister of the father of 
the bishop, married the celebrated Joseph Bing- 
ham. Mary Bingham, issue of this marriage, mar- 
ried Thomas Mant of Havant, and thus became 
grandmother of the late Richard Mant, D.D., 
Bishop of Down and Connor. Giles Pococke, 
rector of Chively, Berks (died in 1682), had a 
son, Giles, who married Eliza Mant. They had 
a son, John Pococke, rector of Langley and 
Bradley. I wish to discover, if possible, the 
connexion between the latter Giles Pococke and 
Richard Pococke, Bishop of Meath. Also, who 
was the father of Eliza Mant; and where I can 
find any account of the Pococke and Bingham 
pedigrees. Atrrep T. Lee, 


Cursitors in Chancery.—Is any MS. list of 
these officers in existence ? and if so, where? The 
period wanted is during the reigns of Charles I. 


and IL, E. L. 


The Ascension. —In what part of Judea did 
our Lord take his final leave of his disciples, and 
make his ascent into heaven ? Wn. 


Sir Richard Fry, Kut.. tempore Hen. VII. — 
Information is requested concerning Sir Richard 
Fry, Knt., who married Joane Beaufort, second 
daughter of Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somer- 
set, slain at the battle of St. Albans, 1455, and 


name occurs in all the larger Peerages, as Collins, 
Edmondson, Lodge, &c.; but no particulars are 
furnished which throw any light on his birth or 
family. It should perhaps be mentioned that the 
querist is already acquainted with the following 
notices, and that his object is more to ascertain 
some clue to his ancestry than: to his descendants, 
if any. 

Ist. The first reference I find is in the Parlia- 
mentary Rolis, vol. vi. p. 454., 7 Hen. VIL, 1492: 

“A saving unto the daiirs, &c., of Alianore, late 
Duchess of Somerset; among the rest to Richard Fry, 
Squier, and Jane his wife, another of the daiars of the 
said Duchess.” 


2nd. His name occurs among the guests at 


| Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, the residence 


uses both in prose and verse, “ to assassinate” | 


in the sense which “ assassinare ” in Italian some- 
times acquires, namely, as “ grievously to wrong.” 
Will any of your readers likewise inform me 
whether they can adduce any similar uses of these 
words by other writers ? T. 


* Marshall Wade? 


of his cousin, the great Duke of Buckingham, 
during the Feast of the Epiphany, 23 Hen, VIL., 
1507. See Archeologia, vol. xxv. ar. 17., 1834, 
“ Household Expenses of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham.” 

3rd. His will, dated 1504, was proved at Doe- 
tors’ Commons in 1510. Therein he devises all 


| his land at Stanford (no county named) to his 


wife Joane : witnesses, Dr. Fysher and Beken- 
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shaw, a priest. No other person is mentioned in 
the will; his widow survived him a few years 
only, and died, according to Lodge, 7 Hen. VIIL., 
1515. E. Horton. 


Red Coats.—I have always heard that the red 
colour for soldiers’ uniforms (the very worst for 
service at home, abroad, or in the field), came in 
with the Elector of Hanover, George I. of Eng- 
land, whose troops “ over the water ” were clothed 
in that colour.* CENTURION. 


Constable of England. — Can any of your anti- 
quarian readers give instances of the office of 
Constable of England, which the Duke of Wel- 
lington filled at the Coronation of George IV., 
having ever been really held as an efficient post ? 
It does not appear, unless I am mistaken, that it 
was ever held by Shrewsbury, or Chandos, or 
Leicester, or Salisbury, or any of the great 
knights in the time of the Norman and Plan- 
tagenet kings whom one would most expect to 
find invested with it. Consive. 


Prayers antl Intercessions. — Will some corre- 
spondent learned in “ Forms of Prayer” tell me 
anything of the following, an 8vo., containing 53 
pages and a table of contents : — 

“ Prayers and Intercession for their use who mourn in 
Secret for the Publick Calamities of this Nation.” 

This clearly refers to the Great Rebellion. The 
character of the book is penitential throughout. 
Contains four prayers of K. David; his tears ; 

rayers for the King, Queen-mother and _ her 
evel progeny, &c.; Confession, Absolution, &c., 
and ends with a proper prayer for the 30th of 
January, being the anniversary of England's cap- 
tivity and tyrant’s liberty. 

My copy, though very well bound somewhere 
about 1670 or 80, had lost its title. I want to 
know when and where printed, by whom com- 
posed, and what was the title ? J.C. J. 


Charles Odingsells, of Trin. Coll. Camb., B. A. 
1602—3, M.A. 1606, published, 1620 (London, 
8vo.), Two Sermons on Matt. vii. 22, 23. He was 
created D.D. 1621, and occurs in 1630 as a com- 
missioner for causes ecclesiastical in the province 
of York. We shall be glad to know where he 
was preferred, and when he died. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Thomas Ingledew, Chaplain to Bishop Waynflete, 
the Founder of Magdalen College, Oxford.— Dr. 
Chandler, in his Life of the Bishop, states that 
Thomas Ingledew of the diocese of York, one of 
the bishop's chaplains, gave to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in October, 1461, a sum of money to be 


{* This coloured uniform was used by the soldiers of 
William III. See N. & Q. Ist 8, ix. 55.) 


applied to the purchase of lund and rents for the 
augmentation of two Fellowships to be filled by 
clerks born in the dioceses of York and Durhan, 
who were to celebrate mass for his soul, the soul 
of John Bowyke, the souls of his parents, and the 
soul of Eleanor Aske. Can any of your readers 
inform me in what place or parish in the old 
diocese of York Thomas Ingledew was born or 
officiated as a clerk or clergyman, or where the 
Ordination Registers of that period are to be 
found ? Henry InGiepew. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


William Eusdall, educated in Cambridge, LL.B, 
1616, LL.D. 1621, was Chancellor of the diocese 
of York, and Official Principal of the Bishop of 
Durham. Peter Smart, Prebendary of Durham, 
brought an action against him in respect of the 
proceedings in the Court of High Commission. 
It appears that Dr. Easdall was living in 1642, 
Farther information respecting him will be ac- 
ceptable to C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer, 

Cambridge. 


Archbishop's Mitre. —Can you give me the 
origin of the coronet on the mitre of English 
archbishops ? J. Ms. 


Governors of Carrickfergus Castle. — Fynes 
Moryson, in 1598, states that the salary of the 
governor of this castle was 1827. 10s. per annum. 
An imperfect list of governors, given in M‘Skim- 
min's History of Carrickfergus, contains several 
celebrated names ; but my object is to discover, if 
possible, the names of any persons who held that 
office previous to 1568, and subsequent to 1828, 
The name of the first governor of whom [ can 
find any record is William Piers, appointed in 
1568. Those who have held that office in the 
present century are: — 

1809, Francis Dundas. 

1823. General Sir Baldwin Leighton. 

1828, Sir Henry Moncrief. 

Has any governor been appointed since 1828? 
If not, who was the last who held this office, and 
when and why was it abolished ? Atrrep T. Les. 


Inscription in St. Nicholas Church, Abingdon.— 
In Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire (fol. 1736) 
occurs the following curious inscription (p. 65.):— 

“ Take the first Letter of youre foure Fader, with A, 
the worker of Wer, & Land N the Colore of an Asse; 
set them together, & tel me yf you can, what it is than. 
Richard Fannande, lrenmonger, hathe made this Tabul, & 
set it here in the Yere of King Henry the Sexte, XXVI". 


What is it ? QueEnist. 


Lives of Furlong, an Trish Cistercian Monk, and 
Hugh M-Caghwell, Titular Archbishop of Armagh. 
— Walter Harris, in his Writers of Ireland, in 
treating of “ White (Candidus) Furlong,” a native 
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of co. Wexford, who studied in Oxford, and after 
travelling through France, Italy, and Spain, be- | 
came a Cistercian monk in the monastery of Nu- 
eale in Gallicia, and finally settled in Ireland, | 
where he died 1614, or 1616, states his life was 
written by Chrysostom Henriques in two books in 
Spanish, as also by Sebastian Shortal, an Irish 
Cistercian monk, in heroick Latin verse. My 
Query is, have these lines of Furlong been printed | 
and published, and are copies to be found in any 
of our publie libraries? Harris was not aware 
whether Shortal’s work was printed, but he gives 
the title as Vita Candidi Furlongi, Monachi Nu- 
calensis, Heroico Carmine, as also of some hymns 
and epitaphs on him, and states that Shortal him- 
self died 3rd Dec. 1639, being then Titular Abbot 
of Bectiff in Meath. 

Harris, in the same volume, writes that Patrick 
Fleming, a Franciscan friar, published, in 1626, 
Vitam Reverendi Patris Hugonis Cavelli, the 
original Irish name being M‘Caghwell. He had 
been a Minorite, and Harris gives a short note of 
his life, by which it appears he was appointed 
Titular Archbishop of Armagh in 1626, and died 
22nd Sept. same year. Is this life in any of our 
public libraries ? 


James Davies: Sabbation. — Can any of your 
readers inform me who James Davies was, men- | 
tioned by Dean Trench in his Notes on the Para- 
bles, “ The Talents,” p. 268. | 

Also, where any account of Sabbation, so beau- 
tifully versified by the same writer in his Justin 
Martyr, is to be found? =A Constant Reaper. | 


The Grave of Pocahontas.—Pocahontas was the 
daughter of the American Indian Chief, Powha- 
tan. She saved the life of Capt. John Smith, by 
throwing herself upon his body just as the toma- 
hawk was raised to behead him. She afterwards | 
married an Englishman, came to this country, and 
died here. 

I have learned that she was buried at Graves- 
end, but can obtain no information respecting the 
precise spot. Can you inform me ? 

Aw American Lapy. 


Bossuet.—In all the editions which I have seen 
of the Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protes- 
tantes, Bossuet refers to the works of his adver- 
saries, but translates their Latin into his own 
French. Is there any edition in which the ori- | 
ginal passages are given ? H. B.C. 

U.U.C. | 

Portraits of Cromwell and Lambert. — Mr. Gil- 
bert, in the second volume of his Jistory of the 
City of Dublin (Appendix, No. iv.) gives a list of 
“Engravings executed by Michael Ford [en- 
graver), of Cork-hill, Dublin;” one being “ Oliver 
Cromwell and John Lambert. Dobson pinxit.” 
I have in my possession a well-executed en- 


| 
| 


graving of these two personages, from a painting 
in the collection of George Rochfort, Esq., dedi- 
cated to Lord Viscount Molesworth, and “ sold 
by Mich. Ford, painter in Ann Street, near 
Dawson Street;” and there is added, “ Andrew 
Miller fecit, Dublin, 1745." Is Mr. Gilbert in- 
correct ? or does he refer to an engraving dif- 
ferent from mine ? 


respecting the family-seat of Cope of J.oughgall. 
For “Co. Antrim,” read “Co. Armagh.” Anuna, 


Redfin, Redfyne, Redfield. —Do cither of the 
above family names now occur in England? and 
if so, where? and is there any evidence of the 
one form being derived from the other, by cor- 
ruption or otherwise ? 

In the United States the name Redfield is not 
uncommon ; but all who bear it are supposed to 
descend from William Redfin or Redfyne, who 
emigrated to America about 1649. On the public 
records of New London, in Connecticut, the name 
first appears as Redfin; but in a few years after- 
wards as Redfield. Burke, in his Encyclopedia 
of Heraldry, gives the arms of Redfin and Red- 
fyne (and they differ but slightly), but mentions 
none of Redfield. This would seem to indicate 
Redfin as the original form. The armsof Redle- 
feld have by some been assumed for Redfield, but 
on what evidence we do not know. The name 
tedfern occurs on both sides of the water, but 
probably has no connexion with either of the 
above. 

Any information bearing on this subject may 


| serve to connect the New-World family with that 


of the old, and will oblige J. H.R. 


Colonel Blood.—Colonel Blood, who attempted 
to carry off the Regalia, ¢emp. Car. IL., is stated 


| in biographical dictionaries to have died 1680 at 


his house in Westminster, being then in receipt 
of a pension of 500/. per annum from the crown. 
There is a distinct and generally received tradi- 
tion in Hampshire that he once resided in the 
old manor-house at Minley, then a wild district 
(being a manor and tything in the parish of 
Yately) adjoining Elvetham, and about three 
miles from the present Farnboro’ station. This 
property belonged, 1720, to John Tylney Vis- 
count Castlemaine, the son of Earl Tylney, grand- 
son, I suppose, to Sir Josiah Child. Was Child 
likely to have had any dealings with Blood? I 
should be obliged for any information as to 
Blood’s residence at Minley. A farm house, now 
called Minley-Warren, stands on the site or near 
to the site of the old manor-house. R. C. 


Wm. Hawkins's Monument. — Can any of your 
readers inform me when the monument to Wm. 
Hawkins (brother to the famous admiral) was 
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removed from St. Nicholas Church, Deptford, and 
where to? The inscription is given in Thorpe’s 
Registrum Roffense, p. 946. EssHetisForb. 


Quotations Wanted. —I should be grateful to 
any reader who would inform me through the 
medium of “ N. & Q.,” where any of the following 
passages are taken from : — 

* Fleres, si scires unum tua tempora mensem ; 
Rides, cum non sit forsitan una dies.” 

“ Quicquid agunt alii, sis memor ipse tui.” 

“ Mediis immotus in undis.” 

“ Tanto melius nebulam videt, qui extra nebulam est.” 

“ Diflicillimum est simul et multa et opportuna dicere.” 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Francis Sanders, Confessor of James IT, — At 
the end of an 8vo. volume called Curious Frag- 
ments of English History, collected by “ William 
Helme,” and printed at Brentford, 1815, I find an 
account of the “ Death of King James the Second 
as related by Father Francis Sanders of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and Confessor to His Majesty.” 
Can you inform me of the antecedents of this 
man? whether he was Confessor at the English 


or any particulars respecting him ? W. I. W. 

[ Francis Sanders was received a convictor of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome in 1667; and on Jan. 4, 1674, en- 
rolled himself among the children of St. Ignatius, Fora 
time he was Confessor to King James II. at St. Germains, 
and most assiduously attended his Majesty during his 
last illness, from Aug. 22 to Sept. 5, 1701. 
his royal master several years, dying at St. Germains, 


Feb. 19, 1710, aged sixty-two. —Dr. Oliver’s Collection of 


Biography of British Jesuits.) 


Circumcision.—This rite has undoubtedly been 
practised since a very early period in the history 
of the world, and is said to be of Pheenician 
origin. I should be very much obliged if any of 
your readers can inform me of the earliest period 
at which circumcision can be proved to have been 
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He survived | 


[2-4 VII. Fen. 12, °59, 


and, in consequence, must have existed as an observance, 
before it was sanctioned as a law to Abraham and his 
descendants. Herodotus traces the origin of it to the 
Egyptians (ii. 104.), from whom, he says, the Phoenicians 
and the Syrians in Palestine (i. e. the Jews) learned it, 
And Wilkinson says: — “ The antiquity of its institution 
in Egypt is fully established by the monuments of the 
upper and lower country, at a period long antecedent to 
the exodus and the arrival of Joseph ” (v. 317—18.). He 
is farther of opinion that the practice was general among 
them. Cualmet, however, thought otherwise ; contending 
that “circumcision never was of general and indispensable 
obligation on the whole nation; certain priests only, and 
particular professions, were obliged to submit to it.”— 
(Vide Dict. Bibl. in loc.) As the practice of it was com- 
manded by the Almighty to Abraham and his posterity, 
we cannot therefore share in the sympathies of A. G. H, 
and consider it either “ singular or barbarous.” The rite 
is as necessary to the Jews as baptism to ourselves. We 
beg, in conclusion, to refer our correspondent to Fair. 
bairn’s Typology of Scripture (vol. i. 321. sq.), where its 
origin, nature, and meaning, are most fully and satisfac 
torily explained. ] 


Bonaparte Family.— What are the armorial 
bearings and crest of the Bonaparte family ? 
J. A. C. 


[The arms of the Bonapartes of Corsica (engraved in 
The Illustrated London News, Jan. 3, 1852, p. 23.) are 
Gu. two bendlets sinister, between two stars of five 
points or. For these family arms the Emperor Napoleon 
substituted the well-known ensigns of the French Empire, 


Court during the above-mentioned king's reign, | Az. an eagle clutching a thunderbolt or. } 


Pronunciation of Turquoise.— Will you en- 
lighten me as to the right pronunciation of the 
word Turquoise? It seems that Mr. Kean in 
playing the Merchant of Venice lately pronounced 
it Turkise, or something like it. I find in John- 
son that Turquoise is a French word, and refers 
to Turkois as if it were an English word. Now 
nothing is more likely than that Shakspeare should 


| have used a French word, and that he did so use 


practised, and also the nature of the evidence | 


which is supposed to establish its pre-Abrahamic 
origin. An opinion is at present gaining ground, 
even among the Jews, that this singular and bar- 
barous rite was copied by the Jews from some 
more ancient people (probably the Egyptians), and 
that Moses incorporated it with other Egyptian 
customs into the code of laws which he gave to the 
Jews. It would be most desirable and humane if 
increased knowledge of the origin of this custom 
could induce the Jews to give it up, and there- 
fore any facts connected with this subject will be 
much appreciated by A. G. H. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

The earliest mention of circumcision occurs in Gen. 

xvii. 9—14, where it is not instituted, but referred to; 


Turquoise. If so, why should it be pronounced 
as an English one? If, on the contrary, he used 
an English word, why should he have spelled it, 
as it is in all editions I believe, as a French one? 
Mr. Kean’s pronunciation has been much can- 
vassed, and it will, I think, be satisfactory to 
your readers to know your opinion upon it. 
C. H. Corrrett. 
[ Mr. Charles Kean would probably justify his pronun- 
ciation by the early orthography of the word. Thus as we 
learn from the notes in the Variorum Shakspeare (ed. 
1821) v. p. 77., * The Turkey Stone,” as it was some- 
times designated, is called Turkise by Ben Jonson in his 
Sejanus, Turkesse by Drayton, and Turkeys by Edwarl 
Fenton in his Secret Wonders of Nature, bi. letter, 1569.] 
Ovid, 1502-3. — Can you give me information 
about an Aldine edition of Ovid dated 1503? Is 
it only a reprint of the 1502 edition praised by 
Dibdin? I have lately met with one volume con- 
taining the Fasti, Tristia, and De Porto, dated 
Feb. 1503. J.A.S. 


[This is one and the same edition in three volumes, 
12mo, Vols. I. and IL, are dated 1502; Vol. LII. (the 
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one possessed by J. A. S.) is dated 1503. See Dibdin’s | 


Introduction to the Classics, edit. 1827, ii. 263.] 


“ The Gentoos.” — Books about India, when I 
was young, used to speak of the Gentoos; we 
never hear of them now. Who were the Gentoos, 
and what became of them ? SENEX. 


[The term Gentoos (a fanciful allusion to Gentiles or 
Pazans) was a Portuguese appellation for the natives of 
all India. By the English they were, and still are, de- 
signated Hindoos, and are distinguished from the other 
inhabitants of the Indian continent by their attachment 
to Brahminism. 


Growth of Deism in England.—Can any of 
your learned contributors inform me who was the 
author of An Account of the Growth of Deism in 
England ; ina Letter to a Friend, 1696, reprinted, 
together with other tracts by the same author, in 
one vol. 8vo. 1709. Dean Hickes says he was a 
clergyman. (Preface of his Apologetical Vindica- 
tion, 2nd ed.) >. F.S. 

[This work is by William Stephens, Rector of Sutton 
in Surrey. In 1705, he published Occasional Thoughts 
upon the * Memorial of the Church of England,” in a Letter 
to the Author, reflecting upon Secretary Harley and the 
Duke of Marlborough, for which he was indicted, fined 
100 marks, sentenced to stand twice in the pillory, and 
find sureties for his good behaviour for twelve months. 
The pillory was remitted, but not till he had been taken 
toa public house at Charing Cross, and seen it prepared 
for him. It is a curious coincidence that he should die 
on the 30th of January (1717-18); for on preaching be- 
fore the House of Commons on one of the anniversaries of 
the Martyrdom of Charles L, he omitted the prayer for 
the King and Royal Family, and suggested the impro- 
priety of continuing the observance of the day; upon 
which the House resolved that no person be recom- 
mended to preach before this House in future, who is 
under the dignity of a Dean in the Church, or hath not 
taken the degree of D.D.—Vide Manning and Bray's 
Surrey, ii, 487.] 


Replies. 
THE ELEPHANT. 
S. vii. 89.) 

An inquirer under the signature of Linya has 
quoted from Maccabees a passage which implies 
that the elephant, when used in war, was stimu- 
lated by the sight of the red juice of mulberries 
and grapes : — 

“And to the end they might provoke the elephants to 
fight, they showed them the blood of grapes and mul- 
berries.” — 1 Maccabees vi. 34. 

The passage in question involves a very curious 
point regarding the instinets of the elephant ; and 
from it, it might be inferred that the effect was 
produced solely by the sight and colour of the 
fluid. But the word “ showed” (Setar) is in this 
stance equivalent to the term “ exhibited,” by 
which, in medical parlance, is meant “ adminis- 
tered.” This will be seen by turning to the Third 


Book of Maccabees (which is not printed in our 
i 


Apocrypha, but which will be found in the Sep- 
tuagint), where the author, in describing the 
persecution of the Jews by Ptolemy Philopater, 
B.c. 210, states that the elephants employed to 
crush them to death in the hippodrome at Alex- 
andria, had previously had wine given them to 
drink : otvw wreiov axpdtw morica, &c., 3 Maccab. v. 
5. The statement is repeated in the 10th and 
45th verses of the same chapter. 

Lreya inquires whether this custom is recorded 
in any other work, and whether such means of 
excitement are ever resorted to now. I have 
some recollection that the practice alluded to is 
noticed by Armandi in his Histoire Militaire des 
Eléphants ; but I am not able to turn to the pas- 
sage. Another author by whom the custom is 
mentioned of exciting the elephant by wine, pre- 
viously to taking him into battle, is Manuel Philé, 
who early in the fourteenth century dedicated to 
the Emperor Andronicus the Elder his metrical 
description of the elephant, Svvrouos 
In the 145th and following lines he says if the 
wine of the grape cannot be had the elephant will 
take that of the lotus or the palm, or even arrack 
distilled from rice : — 

“ Oivou rdv ebdpaiver ; 

“Ov 6 tpvyntinp éxxevor trav Borpiwr. 

Tov ard Awrod cai rdv ard dowwixwy 

Kai ris dpuigns ris aypias 

‘Os Gv 6 axparas 

oTpvp.” 
Philé, Eleph., 1. 145. &e. 
J. Emerson Tennent. 


The only author, I believe, who mentions the 
custom of exciting elephants to fury in battle by 
showing them the juice of grapes and mulberries, 
is the celebrated Spanish physician, Francis Va- 
lesio. He is thus cited for the practice by Corne- 
lius a Lapide: “ Valesius S. Philos. ¢. 82.” 

F. C, Hi. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP BARLOW. 
(2™ S. vi. 526.; vii. 48. 91.) 

T am glad to see that F. C. H. does not attempt 
to answer Lingard, or to deny altogether the fact 
of Bishop Barlow's consecration. Ile only en- 
deavours to throw doubt on certain portions of 
the evidence adduced in its favour, and draws his 
own conclusions therefrom. This is a question of 


facts, and as such must be treated. It would have 


been far more satisfactory if F.C. H. had given 
the authority for his statements ; as it is, he only 
makes a number of assertions without proof. 
First F. C. H. states that on his introduction 
to St. David's, Barlow is described as full Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s. What meaning F. C. H. may at- 
tach to this word, it is difficult to determine, but 
he himself acknowledges that Bishop Barlow was 
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translated to St. David's, April 21, 1536. Now 
we find that, in the Congé d'Elire to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Asaph to elect Barlow's suc- 
cessor, dated May 29, 1536, more than a month 
after the translation of Barlow, it is stated that 
the see was vacant “per liberam transmutationem 
Willielmi Barlowe ultimi episcopi ibidem electi ;” 
and the same words occur in the commission to 
consecrate his successor, Robert Warton, to the 
see of St. Asaph, dated 24th of June, 1536. This 
being the case, it would be interesting to know in 
what document Barlow is described as full Bishop 
of St. Asaph, on, or previous to, April 21, 1536. 
F. C. H. proceeds to say: “In Henry VIIT.’s 
reign it was not necessary even to be a bishop, 
but sufficient to be a representative of a diocese 
to be summoned to parliament ;” but he gives no 
reference to support this. Here, far from libra- 
ries, I have no means of fully investigating this 
point, but Courayer says that, “ according to the 
laws of England, the writs are addressed only to 
Consecrated Bishops.” Can this be refuted? But 


to establish his point, it will be also necessary | 


for F. C. H. to prove that unconsecrated Bishops 
were allowed to sit as bishops in Convocation, and 
sign accordingly: for among the signatures to the 


articles agreed upon by Convocation in 1536 (Col- | t ( 
| diner had been entered in the Lambeth register, 


lier, iv. 356. ed. 1852), there occurs “ Willielmus 
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Few events of history are more certain than this 
fact. In spite of Father Hardouin’s paradox, who 
delighted in nothing else but paradoxes, and in 
spite of F. C. H., no one need travel beyond your 
pages to satisfy himself of the probability, strong 
presumption, and positive certainty, that ‘Thomas 
Barlow was consecrated Bishop of St. David's: 1, 


| F. C. H. states that he went to Scotland in Feb. 


Meneven,” immediately followed by that of his | 


successor “ Robert (Warton) Assaphen.” War- 
ton was consecrated at Lambeth, July 2, 1536. 
Barlow, therefore (unless it can be proved that 
unconsecrated bishops were allowed to sit and 
sign as bishops in Convocation) was consecrated 
before Warton: for surely, if unconsecrated him- 
self, he never would have been allowed to sign his 
name before that of a consecrated bishop. Can 
F. C. H. supply instances in which unconsecrated 
bishops have sat both as Peers in Parliament, and 
as full Bishops in Convocation ? 

As regards Bishop Barlow's marriage, I stated 
it on the authority of H. J. Rose in his Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, where F.C. H. will find the 
particulars of his daughter's marriage as I have 
given them. I should be glad to know Burnet’s 
authority for stating him to have died unmarried. 
F. C. H. says Courayer has been solidly refuted ; 
but how can he answer the indisputable facts given 
by J. Y. in your last number, and which alone are 
sufficient to convince any unprejudiced mind that 
Barlow was duly consecrated. The truth is, that 
the Romanists have no other means of invalidating 
the Anglican succession than by stoutly denying 
Bishop Barlow's consecration ; and this some of 
them persist in doing in spite of any amount of 
proof that may be brought forward in its favour, 
and which would be considered abundantly sufli- 
cient in any similar case. Avrrep T. Les. 


ruary, and “returned about May,” but he has 
forgotten to add that he was in London certainly 
in April: it should have been that he went to 
Scotland in February or March, that he came to 


| London in April, and went again to Scotland in 


May. As he was confirmed in person at Bow 
church, April 21, we may conjecture that he made 
the journey from Scotland for the purpose of being 
consecrated, since confirmation did not require his 
presence. It is true that the record of that con- 
secration does not appear in the register of 
Canterbury, but F.C. H. destroys the force of 
any argument that may be deduced from this 
silence. The consecration of Gardiner is equally 
wanting, though “a record of Gardiner has been 
Sound,” or rather I imagine from the allusion to 
“MS. Lowth @ Regist. Cant.,” F. C. H. meant to 
say, that by reference to MS. Lowth it would 
seem that the record of the consecration of Gar- 


but had now disappeared. Since then consecra- 
tions have taken place, and been entered in the 
register, and have since disappeared, why not Bar- 
low's ? This much as to the probability. 2.1 
think there is strong presumption of his consecra- 
tion from the fact that a mandate was issued for 
his consecration: for certainly if Henry VIIL 
disbelieved in the necessity of episcopal consecra- 
tion, and yet issued on the 22nd Feb. 1536 (Ry- 
mer, vol. xiv. p. 559.) a mandate to Cranmer to 
consecrate Barlow a bishop, and then acknow- 
ledged him afterwards, in contempt of his own 
mandate, as bishop without consecration, such 
conduct, to say the least, is so comical that his- 
tory would have recorded something about such 
singular facts. 3, But we are not left to proba- 
bility, or strong presumption ; we have documen- 
tary evidence of the most unexceptionable nature 
as to Barlow’s consecration. Mary in her Congé 
d Elire for the election, and again in her mandate 
for the consecration of Gilbert Browne as the 
successor of Thomas Barlow, declares him to have 
been duly consecrated; for she says in the first 
document that the see is vacant “ per liberam et 
spontaneam resignationem ultimi episcopi,” —not 
the pretended bishop, but the bishop ; and in the 
second document that it is so vacant “ per depri- 
vationem et amotionem ultimi episcopi.” But no 
one without consecration is a bishop. To make 
F. C. H.'s revival of Father Hardouin’s theory 
even plausible, we must therefore suppose that 
Mary, who had every reason to proclaim the nul- 
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lity of Thomas Barlow's episcopal character, had 
such been the case, was yet a party with him, but 
against herself, to a conspiracy to pass him off as 
a real bishop! Strange people those ‘Tudor 
princes, but not so strange as all this would im- 
ply! Really, to doubt of Barlow's consecration 
seems to involve so many outrageous suppositions 
that I cannot imagine how any one can have been 


misled as to the nature of Father Hardouin’s | 


theory. It was meant as a paradoxical jest, but 
has been mistaken for sober argument. 
Ws. Denton. 


FISH MENTIONED BY “HAVELOK THE DANE:” 
“ sTULL” AND “ SCHULLE.” 
(2™ S. vi. 382. ; vii. 79.) 

1, Stull, Your correspondent wishes to ascer- 
tain the derivation of the word stull, which he 
finds to be the name of a large kind of mackerel 
taken on the coast of Norfolk. I would submit 
with my best respects, that both words, stull and 


mackerel, involve the same radical idea, that of 


being mottled or spotted. Mackerel has gene- 
rally been derived from macula, a spot; and 
Webster states that the same fish is in British 
brithilh, and in Arm. bresell, on account of its 
spots. Again, stull is stellatus, mottled or spotted : 
“Salamandra animal lacerti figura stellatum”™ 
(Pliny.). Hence a certain kind of lizard was 
called stellio because its back was variegated 
with spots: “tergum habens lucentibus quibus- 
dam guttis depictum ad modum_ stellarum” 
(Forcel.). It may be asked, What has a lizard 
todo with a mackerel? But in Naples a macke- 
rel is called lacerto, a lizard (Lacéptde); no 
doubt for this very reason, because like the lizard 
it is spotted or mottled (stellatus). Any one who 
has not had the opportunity of witnessing this 
mottled or spotted appearance, as seen in its per- 
fection on a mackerel fresh caught, may realise 
it in that well-known sign of atmospheric change, 
a mackerel sky. 


The large mackerel is in Danish stuckaal (Son- | 


nini). 

Mackled is an old English word for spotted (ma- 
culated), 

With regard to the word sull (2°¢ S. vi. 382.), 
applied, like studl, to a large sort of mackerel, it is 


worthy of observation that the horse mackerel, | 


which in the Mediterranean sometimes attains the 
length of two feet (French), is at Genoa called 
sou, and in the S. of France saurel, sieurel, and 
sicurel (Buffon and Sonnini). May not these names 
have some connexion with the term sull, as applied 
on our eastern coast to that large-sized real 
mackerel of which your correspondent speaks ? 

2. Schulle. It is clear, from the reason assigned 
by your correspondent, that schulle, or skull, can- 
not be a sole. In all probability it is a plaice. 
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| ‘The plaice is in Swedish called skolla, and in 
| Dutch schol. (The sole itself is in Dutch tong, 
tongue, answering to the Portuguese linguado.) 
| As however the skull is stated to be “ compa- 
rable in taste and delicacy unto the sole,” which is 
| much more than anyone can say of the common 
| plaice, I would suggest that by skull or schulle we 
are perhaps to understand the fish well known 
on the eastern coast of England as the Dutch 
plaice, which some persons consider quite equal to 
sole or turbot. Tuomas Boys. 


The origin of the name of this fish appears to 
me to be the old Norse skolli, a fox. I do not find 
that this word is used as denoting a fish in old 
Norse, but it has evidently given rise to the 
Swed. skal, a sea-dog or seal, which in Norse is 
selr; and the name might easily have been trans- 
ferred to a large English fish, such as the stull ap- 
pears to be. The fact of the fish being found on 
the coast of Norfolk gives great probability to a 
Norse derivation of its name. And for the con- 
nexion between foxes and fish, we need only refer 
| to the ddwrexias of Oppian and Aristotle, and to 

the vulpes marina and squalus vulpes of Pliny, all 
apparently large carnivorous sea-fish. 

I regard stull merely as another form of skull or 
| schulle. The interchange of the & and ¢ is too com- 
| mon to need examples, but I may refer to two or 
| three which appear to me to be singularly in 
| point. In the early English Psalter published by 
the Surtees Society we have stakered for scatered 
in Psalm exl. 7., and out-stere and outsterandnes 
| for outscere and outscerandnes in Psalm cxl. 4. 
Hersert CoLeripGe. 


Replies to Querics. 


|  Precedency in Scotland (2™ 8S. vii. 68.)—G. J. 
| will find ali he requires in Sir George Mackenzie's 
Observations upon the Laws and Customs of Na- 
| tions as to Precedency, fol., Edinburgh, 1680. G. 


| Derivation of Pickle S. vii. 77.) —The 
ground in which error is sown, would seem to 
produce a rotation of crops: for however dili- 
gently it may be extirpated, it seems sure to spring 
up again in full vegetative vigour after a short 
interval. Iam reminded of this by the renewed 
assertion that the word pickle is derived from one 
“Wm. Beukels of Bierfleet,” the inventor of 
| pickled herrings. It is derived from no such per- 
| son; but from the Dutch word pekel, signifying 
| brine. The mistake has been corrected over and 
over again: among others, in so ordinary a book 

_ as Murray’s North Germany, p. 57., edit. -. 


The Holy Coat of Treves (2™ S. vii. 69.) —In 
an exact representation in my possession, brought 
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from Treves at the time of the exposition of this | land in the spring-of 1807. There is a short 
sacred relic in 1844, and touched by it, the holy | notice of him in H. J. Rose’s Biographical Dic- 
tunic is coloured light brown. It is, I believe, | fonary. Arrep T. Lee, 
generally supposed that it was originally red, but | 

age may have changed the colour, as I have por- 
tions of vestments taken from bodies of eccle- hesi 
siastics long buried, which had been red, but are pesideg some verses occasionally made in sleep, it 


now of the same brown colour as the holy tunic | once occurred to me to dream that I was playing 
, F.C.H | with three others at an entirely new game of 
! 


Composition during Sleep (2° S. vii. 85.) —To 
the instances adduced by Exus, I may add that 


cards, which was so well remembered in the 


Quotation wanted (2S. vii. 29.) — | morning that I wrote it down, and have often 
“ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” played it, and taught it to others, who have been 
This is derived from the expression of Tertul- | much amused by it. F. C. H. 


lian: “ A curious instance related by Bede (Hist. 
at the conclusion of his © Apologeti Eceles., iv. 24.) has not yet been mentioned, that 
versus Gentes. ce" | of Caedmon, to whom a person appeared in his 
Supposed Quotation from Swift (2™ S. vi. 188.) | sleep, and after some conversation said : — 
— Your correspondent desires to know where in “ Sing the beginning of created beings; whereupon he 
Swift's Works he can find the following opinion: | presently began to sing verses to the praise of God, which 
, . ‘ he had never heard, the purport whereof was thus: ‘We 
“T as little fear that God will damn a man that has are now to praise the Maker of the heavenly kingdom, 
Charity, as I hope any Priest can save one who has not. the power of the Creator and His counsel, the deeds of 
I have not, after considerable search, found such | the Father of glory. How He, being the eternal God, 
a sentence in. Swift’s Works; but if your corre- became the author of all miracles, who first, as the Al- 
, mighty Preserver of the human race, created heaven for 
spondent will turn to I ope s Works (vol. 1x. P- 15., | the sons of men, as the roof of the house, and next the 
edit. 1754), he will find, in a letter to Edward | earth.’ This is the sense, but not the words in order as 
Blount, Esq., dated 10th Feb. 1733, Pope makes | he sang them in his sleep; for verses, though never so 
use exactly of the above expression. , | well composed, cannot be literally translated of one lan- 


guage into another, without losing much of their beauty 
Life of De Lolme (224 S. vii. 89.) —A short | and loftiness. Awaking from his sleep, he remembered 
Life of De Lolme 4s given in the preface of an | @ll that he had sung in his dream, and soon added much 
4 sg 
8vo. edition of The Constitution of England, pub- 


more to the same effect in verse worthy of the Deity.”— 
Translated by Giles. Bohn’s Antig. Library. 

lished in 1816. He is there stated to have been 7 a ¥ E.M. 
born at Geneva in 1745. He received a liberal 


An additional instance occurs in the Life of Sir 
education, and embraced the profession of the Si le D ’ 
imonds D’ Ewes, where he telis us, — 
law. His first work was written in English, and ; ; 
“ sared in 1772 with the followine title: “ And yet sometimes the soul showeth admirable effects 
appeared in of its power in many dreams, when men conceive set ora- 
“A Parallel between the English ¢ onstitution and the | tions and speeches, read in their imaginations difficult 
former Government of Sweden: containing some Obser- | authors, and propound sublime and difficult questions to 
vations on the Jate Revolution in that Kingdom, and an | some other they fancy to be present, who answers them 
Examination of the Causes that Secure us against both | and resolves the doubts, when it is but one and the same 
Aristocracy and Absolute Monarchy. soul which doth all this; which in each particular of itl 


He soon after commenced The Constitution of | ve myself found true by experience; conceiving some- 
England ; it was written originally in French and | ‘ime? long discourses in so lofty and elegant a Latin style 
and with so exact a method, as I am persuaded I never 
have framed the same waking, with long and much 
appearec¢ e, 1775. e yrote | study. 
Iistory of Flagellants, or Memorials of Human | M. 
rstition, 1783, In 1787 Bishop Hurd (2™ §. vi. 245.) — Watkins's Life 
Fo Hist seay as intro d of the Duke of York, pp. 38, 39., details the causes 
Seoth rf é — of his appointment as tutor to the royal princes. 
when t of the Madame D’Arblay's Diary, iii. 248. &c., 263. 
egency was agitated, he wrote Qvservations upon | 971, ; iy. 9. 226. 315.; v. 10, 11. 14. 81.; variow 
the National Embarrassment, and the Proceedings allusions, &e 
in Parliament relative to the same. In this pam Letters of Horace Walpole to Mason, i. 271.279. 


phlet he advocates Mr. Pitt's view of the case. | 319; ij, 161. 167. 176. 220, 297. 349. 395.; various 
allusions. 

Life and Times of Countess of Huntingdon, i 
18., anecdote of, and a poor man. 

Rev. W. Romaine’s Works, vii. 249., refers to 4 
sermon by the Bishop, “ A Christian Bishop,” at 
Bow Church, and quotes an expression he used. 


His circumstances were much reduced towards 
the end of his life; and he is said to have received 
aid from the Literary Fund. He died in Switzer- 


{* This was a reissue with a new title of The History 
of the Flagetlants, or the Advantages of Discipline, Ato., 
1777, and 8vo., 1778.—Eb. 
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Middleton's Ecclesiastical Decades of George | 


JIL, p. 196. Dr. Hurd “ came off with torn pon- 
tificals ” at the riots, 1780. 

Forbes’ Life of Dr. Beattie. See reference to, 
in letters of January 22, 1777, June 28, 1781. 
That of July 21, 1786, was addressed to the 
Bishop. S.'M. S. 

Separation of Sexes in Churches (2™ S. vii. 76.) 


—This custom exists at Ditchingham Church, 
Norfolk. G. W. M. 


In Bulkington Church, Warwickshire, the men 


occupy the north aisle, the women the south. 


W. 


Halsham of Sussex, temp. Henry IV. and VI. 
(2S. vii. 105.) — Philippa de Strabolgi, the | 


younger of the two daughters and coheirs of 
David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athol, and third and 
last Baron de Straboigi (in England), obiit 1369, 
married to her first husband Sir Ralph Percy, 
younger brother of the renowned Hotspur (her 
sister Elizabeth having married another brother, 
Sir Thomas). By Sir Ralph she had no issue. 
She married, secondly, John Halsham, Esq., temp. 
Richard I]. and Henry IV. Presuming Joan 
Halsham to be the daughter or descendant of 
John Halsham, and to have had no brothers sur- 
viving, she would be the representative of the 
younger coheir of David de Strabolgi, &c. The 
issue Of the other sister terminated in the families 
of De Burgh of Gainsborough, and De Vere of 
Oxford. Frecurvitte L, B. Dyxes. 
Ingwell, 


Drury Sir Drue (2 §. vii. 89.) — In Davy's 
Suffolk Collections in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 19,127.) is a carefully-compiled pedigree of 
the family of Drury of Norfolk. Sir Drue Drury, 
of Eccles and Rollesby, married Anne, daughter 
and heir of Thomas Lord Burgh ; but as it is not 
shown that either he or his brother, Roger Drury, 
left any descendants, I conclude that both died 
sp. Itis not, however, so stated. Mr. Swar- 
man alludes to the sale of Rollesby; but I know 
not when that occurred. Perhaps Sir Drue re- 
sided at Eccles afterwards. Mr. Swarman is of 
course aware that there were two other Sir Drue 
Drurys living temp. James L, viz. the first baro- 
net of that name and his father. The latter died 
1617, aged ninety-nine, and the former 1632, aged 
forty-four years, leaving a son of the same name, 
born 1611, who succeeded him. Joun Macxean. 

Hammersmith, 


Drowning the Miller (2™ S. vii. 70.) —In this 
part of the country, Derbyshire, this is a very 
common expression, but is never used except 
with regard to baking. When the housewife, in 
mixing her dough (paste, as it is called here), 
puts too much water to her flour, she says she 
has “drowned the miller.” It is a very expres- 
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sive phrase when used in this sense, and this must 
have been its original meaning. L. Jewirt. 
Derby. 


“ Drown the miller” means too much water at 
the mill. If the mill-stream below the mill is 
dammed or stopped, the water is ponded back and 
the mill becomes what the millers call “ tailed ;” 
and there being too much water, the mill cannot 
work, and so the miller is said to be “ drowned.” 


Madame de la Motte (2™ S. vii. 9.) — Carlyle 
states that the house from whence Madame de la 
Motte fell out of window was situated near “ the 
Temple of Flora.” 

Many years ago there was a very celebrated 
artificial flower manufactory bearing that name, 
and conducted by a man of the name of Lambert, 


| situated in the London Road, i. e. the road lead- 


ing from the Elephant and Castle to the Black- 
friars’ Road, Southwark. The house in question 
stood on the left-hand side about a quarter of a 
mile from the well-known sign. The shop must 


have existed under the name of the Temple of 


Flora for many years, and it was much frequented 
by customers from the west end. Probably even 
at this day some of the old inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood might be able to throw farther 
light on the matter. I believe the locality lie 
within the Rules of the Bench. M. G. 


Hudibrastic Couplet, “ He that fights,” 8. 
vi. 218.) —In the Satyre Menppée (my edition, 
and that not the first, is dated 1599) will be found 
some verses composed for or at an event which oc- 
curred in 1593. The following is one : — 

“ Souvent celui qui demeure 
Est cause de son meschef; 
Celui qui fuit de bonne heure 
Peut combattre de rechef.” 
A. J. H. 

Nicholas Brady (2 §. vii. 33.) —The following 
items from the parish register of Christ church, 
Cork, may be of interest to those engaged in com- 
piling the pedigree of the Brady family : — 

“ Burials, 1664, Jan. 27, Dorothy, dr. of Nicks Braidy.” 

“ Baptisms, 1665, March 1, Berberrie, dr. of Nick Braidy 
and Martha.” 

The above register is the oldest in this city. It 
was discovered by the writer about a year and a 
half ago; a description of its contents shall be 
given in a future number. R. C. 

Cork. 


Leathern Dollar (2™ §. vi. 460.)—The passage 
of which D. R. retains a faint recollection, may 
possibly be the following one from Camden's 
Remaines, art. “ Money” : — 

“There also hath been stamped money of leather, as 
appeareth by Seneca, who mentioned that there was in 
ancient time Coriwm forma publica percussum : and also 
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that Frederick the Second, when he besieged Millan, 


stamped leather for currant. And there is a tradition 
that in the confused state of the Barons’ warre, the like 
was used in England, yet I never saw any of them.” (6th 
impression, by Phillpot, 4to. 1657, p. 179.) 

Acne. 


Lareovers for Meddlers (2™ S. vi. 481.) —The 
reply given to H. B.’s Query is hardly correct. 
The expression as used in Derbyshire is “ Zay- 
houds for meddlers.” When a child is “ meddling ” 
with anything it ought not, and becomes trouble- 
some by asking and “ bothering” as to its use or 
“ what it is,” it is immediately told it isa “ lay- 


VIL. Fen. 12, %9, 


Eighteen Convicts hanged at one Time. — The 
bona fides of your aged correspondent, J. N., is so 
apparent, that I have been wishful to discover the 
oceasion on which he had witnessed at the Old 
Bailey the execution of nineteen criminals, whose 
offence he supposed was participation in the riots 
of 1780. (See “N. & Q.,” 2°" S. vi. 243.) The 
recently published volume of Horace Walpole's 
Letters furnishes a clue which probably guides us 
to the occurrence in question. Walpole, in a let- 
ter to the Countess of Ossory, dated February 1, 


| 1787, alluding to women, says : — 


houd for meddlers” — which simply means a Jay- | 
| instance, Madam, that I heard last night. After the late 


hold, —a something which shall lay hold of those 
who meddle with it. It is intended to frighten 
the children, and deter them from meddling with 
things which don’t concern them. 

Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 

Oysters (2™ S. vii. 29. 77.) — The Querist who 
wants information on oysters would do well to 
read a paper on that subject which appeared in 
the October number of the Jrish Quarterly Re- 
view for 1857. Having read this popular and 
interesting paper with both pleasure and profit, 
I would earnestly recommend its perusal to any- 
one who desires to be informed on the subject of 
oysters. A Gourmet. 


William Whately (2% S. vii. 69.) —S. B. will 
find a very interesting account of this popular 
man in Clarke’s Marrow of Ecclesiastical History, 
4to. 1634, p. 929., with his portrait. I once had 
a copy of his Carecloth or treatise of the cumbers 
of marriage, which was destroyed by a lady lest it 
should frighten young men from entering upon 
those terrible cumbers. He was a_ powerful 
preacher — the Spurgeon of his day. Consult 
also Brooks’ Puritans, ii. 436. Georce Orror. 


Ballad of Sir John le Spring (24 S. iii. 254). 
—Mr. Ropert S. Satmon says he is not able to 
answer the question whether this ballad was the 
composition of Robert Surtees, the historian of 
Durham. In the Memoir of Mr. Surtees by 
George Taylor, Esq., prefixed to the fourth volume 
of his History, that ballad will be found; and among 
the poetry by Mr. Surtees attached to the second 
edition of the Memoir (as reprinted for the Sur- 
tees Society in 1852) there is another copy, 
selected from several in Mr. Surtees’s handwrit- 
ing, by the editor, the late Rev. Dr. Raine, as that 
which had apparently received its author's latest 
touches. J.G.N. 


Sledby Wodhouse in Bollond (24 §. vi. 433.) — 
Sledby is probably Slaidburn or Sladeburne, a 
— in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and Bol- 
ond is probably the ancient forest of Bowland 
(sometimes spelt Bolland), situated in, the said 
parish of Slaidburn. W. Il. W. T. 


“ Tlow much ready wit they have! I can give you an 


execution of eighteen malefactors, a female was hawking 
an account of them, but called them nineteen. A gentle 
man said to her, ‘ Why do you say nineteen? there were 
but eighteen hanged.’ She replied, ‘ Sir, 1 did not know you 
had been reprieved!’” — The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
Cunningham’s edition, vol. ix. p. 92. 

On reference to the periodicals of the time | 
find the fact to be, as is stated, that on January 9, 
1787, no fewer than eighteen convicts were hanged 
at the Old Bailey; and, farther, that eight days 
afterwards, on January 17, another batch of nine- 
teen received sentence of death; of whom, how- 
ever, only a majority were executed. 

Now, the circumstances of the number nineteen 
being “cast” for death so soon after the actual 
execution of the eighteen, and of the numbers 
being confused within a fortnight of the occur. 
rence, as Walpole’s letter shows, and also that 
this appears to have been the only occasion on 
which so many persons were legally “done to 
death,” induce me to think this execution is what 
was dwelling on J. N.’s memory when he for- 
warded his communication to “N. & Q.” 

All the sufferers were men, and for the most 
part young. No particular atrocity appears to 
have characterised their offences. Nine were bur- 
glars, six were ordinary thieves, and three were 
horsestealers. At the present day not one of these 
criminals would have had the punishment of death 
awarded him. Rosert SAcmos. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Rising of the Lights (2™ S. vi. 522. ; vii. 58.)— 
This complaint is neither of Dorsetshire nor Berk- 
shire, but is as well known in the bills of mortality 
as Chrisomes, Headmouldshot, Jawfallen, Stop- 
ping of the Stomach, Swinepox, Tissick, Purples, 
Starved at Nurse, or any other now disused name 
of a disorder, unintelligible, intelligible, or too in- 
telligible. It was very respectable, taking one 
out of 70 or 80 of those who died in 1657 and 
adjoining years, but not one out of 10,000 in 1757 
and thereabouts: the reason being, most likely, 
that the cases were referred to other disorders as 
knowledge of disorders advanced. John Graunt, 
in his well known Observations, connects it with 
Rickets and Stopping in the Stomach, as the three 
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increased together: “and,” he says, “ that what is 
the Rickets in children, may be the other in more 


| 
| 


crown bodies.” But he does not describe it. It | 


is clear that the names of disorders forced their | 


way into the bills of mortality from time to time | 


at the fancy of the almost uneducated practi- 
tioners who attended the lower classes: the stop- 
ping of the stomach, first mentioned in 1636, with 
six cases, had 480 cases in 1695, in the London 
Bills of Mortality. The numbers fluctuated 
backwards and forwards, on which Graunt ob- 
serves — 

«Now, such backstartings seem to be universal in all 
things; for we do not onely see in the progressive motion 
of the wheels of Watches, and in the rowing of Boats, 
that there is a little starting, a jerking backwards be- 
tween every step forwards, but also (if I am not deceived) 
there appeared the like in the motion of the Joon, 
which in the long Telescopes at Gresham- College one may 
sensibly discern.” 

No doubt the long telescopes had tremors, 
which they communicated to the moon, a kind of 
astronomical rickets from which the telescope, 
then in its infancy, communicated rising (and full- 
ing) of the lights to the “ more grown body.” 

While finishing this Note, I received a work in 
which the old story of Sir William Petty being 
the real author of Graunt’s well known work is 
revived, This story was disposed of by the Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; and I have endeavoured to 
choke the revival in a letter which will perhaps 
appear in the next number (35.) of the Assurance 
Magazine, a periodical of a character as novel as 
“N. & Q.,” and, in its way, as much wanted. 

A. De Morgan. 


Exchange of Rubbings of Brasses (2 S. vii. 
84.) — The proposal of W. H. Harr to facilitate 
the exchange of rubbings of monumental brasses 
is truly admirable. The difficulty of procuring 
rubbings of brasses from a distance has been felt 
by every person who has attempted to form a col- 
lection of these interesting memorials. I hope that 
brass rubbers, who, although not so numerous as 
they were some ten or twelve years ago, still mus- 
ter a goodly number, will show their due appre- 
ciation of Mr. Hart's excellent suggestion, and 


Cudworth, prefixed to. his Works (London, 1820, 
4 vols. 8vo.), pp. 11, 12. S. Cueeruam. 


Lawrence of Iver (2™ vii. 47.) — An account 
of this family will be found in the Collectanea To- 
pograph. et Genealogica, iii. 280. Their coat was 


| argent, a cross ragulée gules, J.G.N. 


the readiness with which you adopt anything cal- | 


culated to extend the usefulness of “ N. &. Q.” 
Joun L’ EstRanGe. 
Stamp Office, Norwich. 


List of deserving Students (2™ §. vii. 68.)—Sir 
W. Boswell’s list would be a very interesting 
document if it could be recovered, which I fear is 
doubtful. Would it interest Mr. Lee to know 
that Dr. Cudworth, Master of Christ’s, was con- 
sulted by Secretary Thurloe, on behalf of the 
Protector, “ with regard to the characters of such 
persons in the University as were proper to be 
in civil and political affairs ?” 

Judworth’s answer is printed in Birch’s Life of 


Bishop Thomas West of Ely (2S. vii. 69.) — 
The Christian name of West, Bishop of Ely, 1515, 
was Nicholas, not Thomas. Far from being a son 
or other descendant of the Delawarrs, he is de- 
scribed by Bentham as “ the son of John West, a 
baker at Putney in Surrey.” 

“ At the east end of the south aisle of Putney Church 
is a small chantry chapel, erected by Nicholas West, 
Bishop of Ely, who was a native of Putney.” — Lewis. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (1* 8. ix. 135.) — 
Walpole, writing to the Countess of Ossory, under 
date of 22nd July, 1788, says : — 

“| have got a new admirer, though an anonymous one, 
It is the gentleman who has dedicated to me and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds two quarto pieces, called ‘Imperfect 
Hiints for a new Edition of Shakspeare.’ ” 

At the foot of the page is a note, thus: 

“ Malone? — Cunningham.” 


The author of the above was Samuel Fenton. 
(Ilalliwell’s Shakesperiana, 28.) Cuartes 


Old China (2 §. vi. 480.)—I am obliged to 
M. (2.) for his reply to my Query. The yellow 
vases of which he seems inclined to doubt the 
genuineness are undoubtedly ancient. I should 
be happy to show M. (2.) a sketch of them, if he 
will inform me where it can be sent for his in- 
spection, VEBNA. 


Halflings and Feorthlings (2™ S. vii. 66.)—The 
halfling of the time of Richard I. could not have 
been the minted halfpenny, as there were no 
minted halfpence or farthings (“ fourthings”) till 
the time of Edward I. During his reign the 
penny was first coined without indenture. W. T. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Quarterly Review, No. 209. January, 1859. 
( Murray.) 

The new Number of The Quarterly is, as usual, distin- 
guished by the agreeable variety of its Papers. We have 
nothing to do with the political article, which is on Re- 
form — those on what we may call social reform, or social 
‘interests, are four, namely, Patents; The Consular Ser- 
vice; Soldiers’ Lodging, Food and Dress; and Bread. The 
article on Pius VIII. and Gregory XVI. is of considera- 
ble historical interest — while the historical and biogra- 
phical are well combined in the opening paper on the 
Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis. An article on Shak- 
speare, in which the reviewer gives great praise to Mr. 
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Dyce’s recent edition, and an admirable sketch of The 
Life and Writings of Johnson, are the papers which w ill 
most interest the student of our national literature. 


Local Etymology. A Derivative Dictionary of Geogra- 
phical Names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, F.S.A. 
(Houlston & Wright.) 

This volume contains the etymology of about three 
thousand names of places of most interest to the general 

reader. But it should be added that the reader may, by 

applying the information furnished by Mr. Charnock with 
reference to the pretixes and affixes of local names, carry 
the work far beyond the limits within which the author 
has confined himself. 

Painting familiarly L-xplained, w ith Historical Shetches 
of the Progress of the Art. By J.'T. Gullick, Painter, and 
John Timbs, F.S.A. (Kent & Co.) 

Every one who knows the information which Mr. Timbs 
can bring to bear upon any subject, and the tact with 
which he produc es it, may feel assured that a work on the 
subject of painting, in which he has had the assistance of 
a practical artist, will contain much useful knowledge 
pleasantly communicated. 


Early Statutes of the College of Saint John the Evange- 
list in the University of Cambr idge. Now first edited w sith 
Notes by J. E. i. Mayor, M.A. Fellow of the College. 
Part I. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. ) 

Mr. Mayor is doing good service, not only to his own 
College, but to the University at large, by producing the 
Early Statutes of St. John’s. The present part contains 
1st. Baker's History of the Statutes, This is followed 
by Bishop Fisher's Statutes (1530), and the Statutes of 
Henry VIII. (1545), printed in parallel pages; and 


Bishop Fisher's Stat utes (1524) conclude this division of 


the work. Mr. Mayor’s name is a sufficient security for 
the care and fidelity with which the documents haye 
been edited. 

Brie f Memorials of the Case of 7) inily College, Dublin, 
A. D. impiled (by permission) from the College 
Records and other authentic Authorities, by the Venerable 
A. B. Rowan, D.D., Archdeacon of Armagh, (Dublin: 
llodges & Smith.) 

A valuable contribution to the History of the Times. 
Few are aware that while the beads of Magdalene, 
Oxford, were evgaged in their memorable conilict with 
James IL, and Cambridge was refusing to admit Bene- 
dict Francis to a degree, in violation of their statutes, a 
battle of the same nature was being fought in Ireland 
hetween “ Dick Talbot” and Trinity College, Dublin. 
The history of this struggle is admirably told by Arch- 
deacon Rowan in the little book before us. 


Russia by a Recent Traveller ; a Series of Letters, oriqi- 


nally published in “* The Continental Review.” Revised and 


illustrated. (W. F. Graham.) 

The interest with which these Letters were read, as 
they appeared from week to week in the very able — ul 
to which they were contributed, justifies to the fulk 
their reproduction in this more handy form. 


Jahrbuch Fur Romanische und Englische Literatur under 
besonderer Mitwirkung von Ferdinand Wolf. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Adolf Ebert. 

‘The importance of this journal, specially devoted as it 
is to Romance and English Literature, to all interested in 
the study of those important branches of the world’s 
literary history, may be assumed from the fact that it 
appears under the special superintendence of so ripe a 
scholar as Ferdinand Wolf. ‘The subjects of the present, 
the first Number, are the Life and Works of Wace, by 
Edélestand du Méril; The English Mysteries, by Adolf 
Ebert; The Troubadour Cercamon, by Dr.C, A. F. Mahn; 


and critical Notices ef Foreign Publications connected 
with the special objects to which this Jahrbuch is dedi. 
cated, by Ebert, Mussatia, and Ferdin: und Wolf. We 
may add that we have been informed the assistance of 
English correspondents is much desired. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following Books to be sent direst i 
| the ventlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose, 


| Seeven to Braweway'’s Arremrpr to Ascenrars tur @ 
Junivs’ Lerrens. 
Rereration or true or Sin P. Grenon. 1812, 
on Juntos abc siz RA T. Philip Thicknesse), adyge 
cating aims of Ilorne Tooke. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Es7., 0. St. George's Square, 
Belg rave ‘Road. W. 


teen's Lives or tus Sarxts. Dublin. 1833. Stereotypel) 
Vol. 
w by Per. W. Hebert, 9. Vineent Square, Westmineter. 
Twiens’ Histor pe Consenar er pe Vols. VIIT, XE 
and the following. Leipzig edition, J. P. Meline, preferred. 
Wanted by F. 1. J. Deacon, 4. Navarino Villas, Navarino Road, 
Dalston Rise. 
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son's Lares or Joun Goorwin. Svo. 


Wanted by Vessrs. Memingham & Hollis, 5. Mount Street. 


Ixxrs's Carrte at Essay on tue Anctent Inwanrtants or Scortam 


. 
Honati a Pixe. Vol. 
Rerrosrectivs Revirw. Nos. 255 
ditto 
on. Towxtry. By Jeffers m. 
lL, Woop. I 
Peren'’s Lerrens ro mts Kixsroun. Voi. I. 1819. 


Wanted by Thomas G. Stevenson, 87. Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


Paticed ta Correspondents, 


Among other Pap rh shortly appar 
columns, we mC sllians Fr Madden 
lustrations of Chi ‘ que ills, by Mr. Hart 
another curious Paper oa Carleton’s Memuirs, &e. 
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P.B. The Psalms ia the Book of Common Prayer were translated 
1509: those ia the Holy Bible in VU, See” N. &. Q.” 2nd 8. iv. 310, 


“vltaire’s phrase Vinfie,” sce our 


thful mind. 
Ch 
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th io, T Prophecs of tnoch, elected by the Ret 
(reatheet from Montgomery's World before the Flood. 
Annna. The History of Duelling, 12mo. 1770, is a translation 
French work ba M. Coustard de Massi,one of the French Kings o@ 
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_Enrara. — 2nd 8. vii. p. 65. col. 1. 20. hottom Sor “clavices 
eed ** clarius;* 2nd vii. p. ii horshockhead” 
he wrshochead.”* 


“Nores ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and és al 
issued in Mowtary Pants. The subscription for Stamern 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half 
yearly Ixvex) is Is. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order @ 

| favour of Messas. Bett axp Datpy, 186. Sraeet, E.C.; to whee 
all Comucnicarions vor Evrror should be addressed. 
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